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Survey of the World 


Last week’s most im- 
portant primary elec- 
tion was the one in 
New Jersey, where both Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Roosevelt had made a vigorous 
campaign, using the arguments and 
assertions with which they had addrest 
voters elsewhere, Mr. Roosevelt had a 
plurality of about 13,000 and won all of 
the State’s 28 delegates. On the Demo- 
cratic side, Governor Wilson was suc- 
cessful. He has 24 of the 28 delegates. 
The remaining 4 represent the opposi- 
tion of ex-Senator Smith and his asso- 
ciates. About 50 per cent. of the voters 
went to the primaries. This reverse did 
not shake Mr. Taft’s determination. At 
the end of the week his friends claimed 
for him 584 votes in the convention, or 
44 more than a majority, conceding to 
Mr. Roosevelt 427. On the other hand, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s friends claim a major- 
ity. The contests before the national 
committee affect 222 seats, and claims 
affecting 181 were filed in the interest of 
Mr. Roosevelt. A demand that new 
Roosevelt members shall be seated now 
in the committee has been made, but it is 
expected that the rules will be followed. 
As Ohio’s 6 delegates at large were still 
to be chosen at a State convention, as to 
the control of which there was doubt, 
Mr. Taft directed that there should be 
no yielding or compromise by his 
friends. Mr. Roosevelt also opposed 
any compromise. Late reports indicate 
that Mr. Taft will have a small majority 
in the convention. Opposition to the 
appointment of Senator Root to be tem- 
porary chairman at Chicago was with- 
drawn by Mr. Roosevelt, who said he 
had been advised by delegates that the 
matter was of little importance. Mr. 
Taft was told that at least 80 of New 
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York’s go delegates would vote for him. 
Speaking at Gettysburg on Memorial 
Day, Mr. Roosevelt said that just after 
the war there were foolish people who 
talked of imperialism and a dictatorship : 
“The talk of imperialism was not more fool- 
ish then than it is now. I have too much 
respect for you to tell you that you are in 
no danger of a dictatorship. When any man 
tells you that, get him @ nurse and a peram- 
bulator, for if he really believes it he isn’t fit 
to be at large.” 
Mr. Bryan says that Mr. Roosevelt will 
be the nominee of the regular conven- 
tion or of a bolting one, and that he can 
be defeated by ariy good Progressive. 
“Mr. Clark and Mr. Wilson are the lead- 
ing Progressive candidates. Either of 
them can defeat Roosevelt.” Mr. 
Clark leads on the Democratic side, but 
Governor Wilson has nearly as many 
delegates, having added those of Minne- 
sota and Texas to the 24 in New Jersey. 





* Arizona, Montana, Kentucky and Rhode 


Island voted for Clark last week. About 
140 Democratic delegates remain to be 
chosen. It is said that Senator O’Gor- 
man, of New York, will be temporary 
chairman of the Baltimore convention. 


In the Senate, last week, the 
Congress House bill revising the iron 

and steel schedule of the tariff 
was passed, but with an amendment re- 
pealing the ineffective Canadian rec:- 
procity act and imposing a duty of $2 a 
ton on print paper. Fifteen Republicans 
were absent and others who were present 
did not vote. Only one Republic?n was 
counted for the bill. The vote was 35 to 
22. It was thought that the amendments 
would be rejected by the House and that 
the resulting disagreement would pre- 
vent tariff legislation at this sess‘on. 
Speaking at a Liberal banquet in Ottawa 

















WILBUR WRIGHT IN FLIGHT AND IN REPOSE 


The Father of Flying died on May 30 at his home in Dayton, Ohio. ._The great aviator had for a month 
been ill with typhoid fever, followed by complications, and little hope of his recovery was entertained. 
Wright’s reputation as the first practical airman was made in France, and in 1909 he was awarded a gold 
medal by the French Academy of Sciences. His work with heavier than air machines, in which he was 
associated with Orville Wright, his younger brother, he dated only from 1903. Before that the brothers 
worked as printers, and ran a bicycle repair shop. Wilbur Wright was born near Millville, Ind., in 1867, the 
son of a bishop of the Methodist Church. He was unmarried. Wilbur Wright was famous, not only for his 
flying and for his flying machines, but for his wise caution as a man of the air, and for his modesty even 
in his hours of triumph. In this issue of THe INDEPENDENT our readers will find an article on the Progress 
of Aviation during the Last Year and incidental consideration of the Wright Brothers’ work in safeguarding 
flying. Press despatches tell of a British meeting to raise funds for a memorial, and of the naming of a 
street in Le Mans, France, where some of his flights were made, in honor of Wilbur Wright. 
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on the 30th, Ex-Premier Laurier se- 
verely criticised Mr. Taft’s letter to Mr. 
Roosevelt concerning the reciprocity 
agreement, saying he was surprised that 
the President used the shallow rhetoric 
of Canada’s jingoes. He found Mr. 
Roosevelt’s reply commendable. It was 
an open secret, he said, that in the reci- 
procity campaign special interests of the 
United States joined hands with the spe- 
cial interests of Canada to defeat the 
agreement, “both singing lustily “God 
Save the King,’ but also murmuring to 
themselves, ‘God save our monopolies 
and our Trusts.’” Canada could not be 
made an “adjunct” of the United States 
except with her consent, which could not 
be gained by the proffer of all the United 
States’ wealth. The Senate, 45 to I1, 
passed the’ House bill providing that 
work on Government contracts shall be 
done under the eight hour law. A 
trust company in Buffalo and a large 
bank in New York have formally refused 
to answer the questions sent to them by 
the Money Trust committee. Other 
banks have declined informally. It is 
expected that the committee will seek to 
compel answers to be given. 








In the suit of the Govern- 
ment relating to 950,000 
bags of Rio coffee held in 
New York warehouses and owned by 
the Brazilian Government. and the State 
of Sao Paulo, the Federal Circuit Court, 
on the 28th, declined to grant the injunc- 
tion and temporary receivership which 
had been sought. On the 27th, speaking 
at the banquet of the Pan-American 
Union, Senor Da Gama, the Brazilian 
Ambassador, sharply criticised our Gov- 
ernment for bringing this suit. It was a 
heavy blow, he said, to “hopes of a new 
era in our commercial relations.” The 
proceeding was based upon a revolution- 
ary doctrine, and our Government had 
claimed in court a forfeiture of property 
owned -by Brazil. The action was equiv- 
alent to international discourtesy. His 
remarks were made in the presence of 
Secretary Knox. While Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham says there is no fric- 
tion between him and the Secretary, it 
is asserted by many newspapers that the 
suit was begun without the Secretary’s 
knowledge, and that the latter has urged 
a withdrawal of it. There were reports 
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last week that it would be discontinued, 
and other reports that there would be a 
new suit, less objectionable to Brazil. 
The Government’s suit against the 
Atlantic steamship combination, relating 
to steerage passengers, is to be tried 
within a few weeks. A continued ad- 
vance in the price of beef, the price now 
at Chicago being the highest in thirty 
years, gives weight to a report of the 
Bureau of Statistics. Packers have 
asserted in explanation that recent ship- 
ments of live stock from the West have 
been very light. The bureau shows, 
however, that receipts of live stock at 
the seven principal markets in April 
were greater than in any preceding April 
since 1907, and that receipts for the first 
four months of the year were larger 
than those of any corresponding period 
during the last decade. Consequently, 
there is a demand for new legal pro- 
ceedings against what is called the 
Beef Trust, and a resolution has been 
introduced in the House directing the 
Department of Justice to make an in- 
quiry without delay. An investigation 
will be made by the House Judiciary 
committee, and it is expected that the 
Government will sue for a dissolution 
of the combination. John D. Rocke- 
feller was a witness last week in a suit 
relating to control of the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company, in which it is alleged that 
the Standard combination still exists. 
He asserted that dissolution of it had 
been completely effected. 











The number of hotel 
and restaurant waiters 
on strike in ‘New York 
City steadily increased last week, until 
about 4,000 men were out. Among the 
twenty-one hotels affected were the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Plaza, Astor, St. 
Regis, Vanderbilt and Knickerbocker. 
A dozen of the finest restaurants and 
two clubs were also in the list. Atl con- 
tinued to do business. Many vacancies 
were filled by applicants residing in the 
city, and a considerable number of negro 
waiters were brought up from the South. 
The employers were willing to grant an 
increase of wages, but refused to recog- 
nize the union. At the trial of Clar- 
ence S. Darrow, in’ Los Angeles, for 
bribing jurors in the McNamara case, 
Bert H, Franklin, formerly chief detec- 
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tive for the McNamara defense, testified 
last week for the prosecution, saying 
Darrow gave him money to be used in 
buying jurors. It was proposed to him, 
he said, in Darrow’s interest, that he 
should plead guilty to bribery, in’ consid- 
eration of the payment of a fine of 
$5,000 and $3,000 more for himself —— 
The increase of 25 cents a ton in the 
price of anthracite coal, following the 
recent settlement with the miners, has 
led to an inquiry by the Federal District 
Attorney at Philadelphia, and a resolu- 
tion for another inquiry has been intro- 
duced in the House at Washington. An 
investigation will also be made by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 


The employment of William 
J. Burns, the well known de- 
tective, by residents of Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., about a year ago, to in- 
quire as to official corruption there, has 
led to disclosures affecting many perso.s. 
Four members of the Council have con- 
fest, in signed statements and in court, 
that they took bribes for the passage of 
an ordinance, and it is expected that as 
many more will be convicted. At least 
a score of other employees of the city 
are implicated. To get the proof, Burns 
used a fictitious project for a million- 
dollar concrete walk to displace the board 
walk along the shore front. There will 
be many indictments. The evidence 
relates to repeating at elections, other 
election frauds, the corrupt protection of 
gambling places and disorderly houses, 
the purchase of hospital supplies, etc. 
Burns will be retained for some time to 
come, and those who employed him will 
strive to cleanse the city with his help. 
Charges made in Pittsburgh by the 
Voters’ League, and supported by re- 
ligious organizations, have compe'led 
proceedings for the impeachment of 
three heads of municipal departments. 
Mayor Blankenburg, of Philadel- 
phia, has appointed a commission of 
twenty-one prominent residents (four of 
them are women) to make an investiga- 
tion concerning vice in that city——In 
San Francisco the last of the indictments 
against Ex-Mayor Schmitz was dis- 
missed last week, and the court expzessed 
regret that Abraham Ruef was the only 
member of the old ring who was suffer- 
ing punishment. Ruef is publishing in a 
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San Francisco paper the story of his 
criminal career. 


On May 28 the 
sub-committee of 
the United States 
Senate made its report on the loss of 
the “Titanic.” On the same day the 
chairman of the sub-committee, William 
Alden Smith, of Michigan, made a 
speech on the ‘subject. The Senator dis- 
avowed “experience or special knowl- 
edge of nautical affairs,” but held that 
“very few important facts which were 
susceptible of being known” had escaped 
him. He defended the detention of 
sritish subjects to secure their’ testi- 
mony, stating that his course was simply 
“to gather the facts . . . while they were still 
vivid realities. Questions of diverse citizen- 


ship gave way to the universal desire for the 
simple truth.” 


Senator Smith commented 
“mystery” of the “Titanic’s” captain 
disregarding danger “when other and 
less pretentious vessels doubled their 
lookout or stopped their engines.” The 
force of the impact must have indicated 
to Captain Smith the fact that his ship 
was doomed; blamable, therefore, was 
the failure of captain and officers to give 
an immediate and general alarm or to 
make other than haphazard attempts to 
save the lives of passengers. In paying a 
tribute to Phillips, the wireless operator 
who lost his* life, Senator Smith ex- 
claimed : 

“When the world weeps together over a 
conmon loss, all nations should take steps 
wisely to regulate wireless telegraphy and see 
that operators are fairly paid.” 

Condemning the failure of the “Cali- 
fornian” to learn the facts of the 
“Titanic” wreck and to save the lives of 
her passengers and crew, the Senator 
commented on the fact that the ship was 
within easy.reach of the scene for nearly 
four hours after her wireless operator 
knew of the collision. Captain Lord, of 
the “Californian,” is placed, he contin- 
ued, under “a tremendous responsi- 
bility.” Senator Smith condemned also 
the “reign of silence” which was main- 
tained ashore, after the tragedy. He 


The “Titanic” Report 


upon the 


recommended that the lanes of travel be 


more carefully defined, and more pre- 
cautions of various kinds adopted by 
merchantmen, The committee report is 


largely a review of the evidence and a 
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recommendation of legislation. Here 


are some of its conclusions : 


Many more lives could have been saved 
had the survivors been concentrated in a few 
lifeboats, and had the boats thus released re- 
turned to the wreck tor others, The life- 
boats could have saved 1,176 persons—instead 
of 706. 

The supposedly watertight compartments of 
the “Titanic” were not watertight, because of 
the non-watertight condition of the decks, 
where the transverse bulkheads ended. 

The steamship “Californian” was nearer the 
sinking steamer than the nineteen miles re- 
ported by her captain, and her officers and 
crew “saw the distress signals . . . and failed 
to respond to them in accordance with the dic- 
tates of humanity, international usage and the 
requirements of law.” The mysterious lights 
on an unknown ship, seen by the passengers 
on the “Titanic,” undoubtedly were those of 
the “Californian.” Eight ships, all equipped 
with wireless, were in the vicinity of the *Ti- 
tanic,” the “Olympic” farthest away—512 
niles. 

No general alarm was sounded, no whistle 
blown, and no systematic warning given to the 
endangered passengers, and it was fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the collision before Cap- 
tain Smith ordered his wireless operator to 
send out a distress message. 

The “Titanic’s” crew was only meagerly ac- 
quainted with its positions and duties in an 
accident, and only one drill was held before 
the maiden trip. Many of the crew joined 
the ship only a few hours before she sailed, 
and were in ignorance of their positions until 
the following Friday. 


Some of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions are as follows: 


Ships carrying more than 100 passengers 
should have two searchlights; a _ revision 
should be made of steamships inspection laws 
of foreign countries to the standard proposed 
in the United States; every ship should be 
required to carry sufficient lifeboats for all 
passengers and crew; the use of wireless 
should be regulated to prevent interference 
by amateurs; all ships should have a wireless 
operator on constant duty. 

Bulkheads should be so spaced that any 
two adjacent compartments of a ship may be 
flooded without sinking. Transverse_ bulk- 
heads forward and abaft the machinery should 
be continued watertight to the uppermost con- 
tinuous structural deck, and this deck should 
be fitted watertight. 


London’s yellow press treats Sen- 
ator Smith’s report and speech as a 
“violent, unreasonable diatribe,” of 
“amazing ignorance.” The speech in 
especial is termed “grotesque” and 
made up of “inflated rhetoric.” “The 
promptness and knightly sympathy” of 
Captain A. H. Rostron, of the rescue- 
ship “Carpathia” (we quote Senator 
Sinith) _was recognized on May 29, 
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when a committee of “Titanic” survivors 
presented to him, at New York, a silver 
loving cup. Medals were presented to 
every member of his vessel’s crew.—— 
In foggy weather in New York harbor, 
on thé same day, the New York and 
Porto Rico liner “Berwind,” outward 
bound, rammed the 3,519-ton French 
liner “Hudson,” from Bordeaux, The 
incoming steamer was able to reach a 
Brooklyn pier and to land her passen- 
gers and their luggage before sinking. 
Government regulations which go 
into effect October 1, and will apply to 
all German passenger steamers carrying 
100 persons (including crew) require 
that a wireless apparatus, radius of 100 
nautical miles, must be carried. The 
President of the Board of Trade, Syd- 
ney Buxton, has been severely attacked 
in the House of Commons for “neglect 
to carry out the recommendations of his 
own committee” before the “Titanic” 
tragedy occurred. Among his critics 
have been Major Martin Archer-Shee, 
M.P., and Lord Charles Beresford. 
The Board of Trade inquiry into the 
wreck of the “Titanic” has been ad- 
journed to June 4. The testimony of 
the Duff-Gordons brought to its hear- 
ings large and fashionable crowds. Lord 
Mersey, in conducting the hearing, 
spared Sir Cosmo as far as possible and 
said: “The whole of this incident [i. e., 
the alleged refusal of the Duff-Gordons 
to save the lives of fellow passengers] 
was only a small affair.” Fire broke 
out on the steamship “Carmania” in the 
West Huskisson dock, at Liverpool, the 
afternoon of June 2. The fire was not 
checked until great damage lad been 
done to the Cunarder. 











At the end of last week 
the Cuban Government 
had made little if any 
progress in the work of. subduing the 
negro rebellion, which, however, was 
confined to the eastern end of the island. 
Replying to President Gomez’s long pro- 
test against what seemed to be prepara- 
tions for .intervention, President Taft 
assured him that only reasonable pre- 
cautions had been taken to give the 
Cuban Government moral support, and 
that intervention was not intended. 
This appeased the Cuban Government 
and the Havana press, which had exhib- 
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in Cuba 
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ited anger and complained of humilia- 
tion. Gomez said: he had sent 9,000 
soldiers to the scene of disturbance. It 
was plain, however, that he was not pro- 
tecting foreign property. The rebels 
continued to prey upon planters, to burn 
sugar cane and mills, and to loot the 
stores in small towns, whose inhabitants 
fled to Santiago. Property belonging to 
the Spanish-American Mining Company, 
at Daiquiri, about 20 miles from Santi- 
ago, was destroyed. There was much 
red tape and correspondence about land- 
ing American marines there. At last 
Gomez gave his consent. Mr. Taft was 
informed that they landed from the 
“Paducah” on the 31st, but it now ap- 
pears that they remained on the gun- 
boat because the rebels had been driven 
away when they arrived. At Guanta- 
namo 700 marines landed and went into 
camp. Others were on the way to Cuba, 
and several battleships assembled at Key 
West. Mr. Taft sent to Congress a his- 
tory of the disturbance, with the official 
correspondence. He holds that addi- 
tional legislation is not needed to author- 
ize intervention by his order; but Gomez 
will have time to show whether he can 
protect foreign property and restore 
peace. Mr. Steinhart, formerly consul- 
general at Havana, and recently inter- 
ested in several large undertakings, says 
the American capital invested is $400,- 
000,000, the English capital $200,000,- 
000, and the German capital $70,000,000. 
Estenoz, the rebel leader, says the up- 
rising is due to the law forbidding the 
organization of a negro party and to the 
denial of civil and political rights to 
negroes by the Government and _ the 
courts. He will fight, he adds, until the 
law is repealed. At the end of the week 
it was reported that 145 rebels (18 of 
them women) had been slain in a battle. 
There were rumors of an uprising at 
Manzanillo and fears of trouble at Ha- 
vana. The strike controversy with the 
longshoremen there has been settled. 
Sir H. H. Johnston, the well-known 
English explorer and colonial adminis- 
trator, says a study of the Cuban prob- 
lem has convinced him that the proper 
solution of it, in the interest of the 
United States, England, France, Ger- 
many and the Cubans themselves, would 
be annexation to this country. On 
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the evening of the 2d, Estenoz and his 
men took the village of La Maya, 30 
miles from Santiago, and destroyed it by 
fire. 


Mexico’s There was no battle in 
Revolutionists NOrthern Mexico last 
week. Orozco and many 

of his men were in the city of Chihuahua. 
Huerta was moving northward slowly, 
rebuilding burned bridges and relaying 
railway tracks, His attack from the 
south was to be supplemented by an at- 
tack from the west by about 2,000 Fed- 
erals, who have been near Douglas, Ariz. 
There were persistent reports in Chihua- 
hua that Huerta had been caught in a 
trap; that Campa, with part of Orozco’s 
original force, was behind him and had 
captured Torreon, his base. But these 
were denied at the capital. It was said 
that such stories were told in Chihuahua 
to hearten the rebel soldiers, who were 
dissatisfied, being out of money and am- 
munition, Many had deserted. Their 
hatred of Americans was plainly shown. 
Orozco himself addrest to the American 
consul a long protest against the atti- 
tude of the United States, which favored 
Madero, he asserted, but continually 
wronged the rebels. In this protest there 
was a covert threat, for he remarked that 
he might not be able to restrain the Mex- 
ican people when they realized the dis- 
crimination against the rebel cause. He 
appears to have been moved by his fail- 
ure to smuggle ammunition across the 
line. For the hostility of this protest he 
was sharply reproved by our Government 
and required to give safe conduct for 
Americans who desired to leave Chihua- 
hua. Nearly all of them wanted to go. 
They feared the angry rebel soldiers and 
the effect of hostile articles in the local 
press. Therefore a majority of the 
Americans left the city and crossed the 
border, Orozco had compelled the banks 
to buy his bonds and was buying supplies 
with scrip of his own manufacture. It 
was said that two peace commissions hid 
come to him, one from Madero, offering 
to make him Minister of War, and the 
other from a group of Congressmen, of- 
fering to oust Madero, with his help. 
But it is also said that these tales were 
told to encourage his men. Madero said 


he could not be induced to give up his 
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office and that he would accept fron. 
Orozco or Zapata nothing but uncondi- 
tional surrender. , Americans have been 
robbed by rebels in Sinaloa, and many 
have fled to Mazatlan. Mexico has ne- 
gotiated a loan of $10,000,000 for one 
year with Speyer & Co. At the end of 
the week it was reported that Huerta’s 
rear guard, near Torreon, had been 
whipped, and that the rebels there had 
taken 400 prisoners. Later dispatches 
did not confirm this story. 


General Pedro Nel 
Ospina, formerly 
Colombia’s Minister at 
Washington, published a statement in 
New York, last week, concerning the 
controversy about Panama. He be‘ieved, 
he said, that the day was not far distant 
when this controversy would be settled 
by the submission of it to the Hagre 
tribunal. Influential members of the 
United States Congress and representa- 
tive American newspapers were demand- 
ing justice for Colombia: 


Ssuth and Central 
America 


“Today it would be morally impossible fcr 
a self-respecting Administration to ignore the 
claims of Colombia and to refuse to her alone 
that which the Government of the United 
States is offering to all the other nations of 
the earth—that is to say, the right to have all 
questions concerning the interpretation of pub- 
lic treaties settled by impartial arbitration. 
Whatever the personal sacrifices I have made 
to arouse public opinion in this country, they 
have been insignificant compared with the sat- 
isfaction I feel on seeing the day of justice 
draw near and knowing that once again, 
thanks to the American people, right will have 
triumphed over wrong.” 


On the same day a Cartagena (Colom- 
bia) newspaper asserted that as the result 
of negotiations at Bogota, our Govern- 
ment had consented to pay Colomb‘a 
$30,000,000 and procure for her a loan 
of $70,000,000. This was promptly de- 
nied by the State Department at Wash- 
ington.---—Riots prevented balloting in 
Lima and other cities of Peru, last week 
for presidential candidates. Several per- 
sons were killed. The government de- 
clared the election null and void. The 
greatest snow storm known in Chili for 
many years has disabled the Trans- 
Andean railways, which are so deeply 
buried that it may not be possible to use 
them again for a month———The revolu- 
tionists in Santo Domingo were defeated, 
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last week, and one of their generals was 
killed——In response to Nicaragua’s pe- 
tition for financial aid, our Government 
suggests, it is said, that some of the Gov- 
ernment’s friends should be made to dis- 
gorge millions. paid in satisfaction of the’r 
claims after the recent revolution. 


Lloyd-George and the A speech del'v- 
Land Question ered at Swansea 
last week by 


David Lloyd-George, the Chancellor of 
‘the Exchequer, on the subject of Welsh 
disestablishment, is described by the 
Unionist press as a deplorable outrage: 
“Vindictive, violent, and vulgar.” The 
Liberal Chancellor asserted the right of 
Welsh nonconformity to manage its own 
spiritual affairs without interference 
from Canterbury or Westminster, and 
incidentally referred to the land ques- 
tion, which, he said, had been handled as 
if it were a hedgehog: 


“Tf, in this country, we were as timid in 
business as we are in politics, instead of hav- 
ing the greatest international trade in the 
world, we would be today nothing but the 
coalyard of the German empire.” 


Mr. Lloyd-George continued : 


“The greatest people in England own land 
which at one time belonged to the poor-paid 
service of religion. The vessels of the con- 
secrated sanctuary are still on their side- 
boards. Meat dedicated to the altar stocks 
their larders today. Go to a Primrose League 
meeting and look at the platform. One-third 
of them are probably people who have got 
Church land. The very primroses_ which 
adorn their buttonholes were plucked from 
land consecrated to the service of the altar, 
and they have the effrontery to charge us— 
when we ask that the money which belongs 
to the poor ought to be returned—they have 
the effrontery to say we are robbing God. 

“T will tell you what is the matter with this 
country. It is an unlimited monarchy. Here 
and there are 10,000 little Czars. They hold 
absolute autocratic sway. Who gave it to 
them—this trust and property? 

“We mean to examine the conditions of it. 
It is a fight full of hope for democracy. 

“We are asking nothing unreasonable. We 
are asking nothing we are not fit for. We 
are not a nation of pirates seeking to pillage. 
We seek but our own.” 





At a bye election in the northwest 
division of Norfolk on June 1, the L1>- 
eral candidate was elected by a majority 
of 6,481: an increase of over 5,000 above 
the Liberal majority at the last general 
election. 
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On May 28 a depu- 
tation of striking 
London _ transport 
workers was received by Home Secre- 
tary McKenna. They proposed to 
assist in unloading and conveying the 
necessary food supplies for the metrop- 
olis. The strikers had not, however, 
succeeded in preventing the movement 
of meat, controlled for the most part by 
American packers, who had been run- 
ning motor lorries, loaded with chilled 
and frozen beef, from the water-front to 
the markets. The Home Office issued a 
statement denying the allegation that the 
authorities were employing soldiers and 
the police in the interest of the employ- 
ers. Only police had been used in the 
maintenance of order, but the Govern- 
ment would, if necessary, 

“use all the resources at its disposal to insure 
a continued supply of food to the people of 
London.” 

Except for the movement of food, which 
has provoked jeering, but no violence, 
the trade of the port of London was 
paralyzed, and some 140,000 men were 
on strike. A settlement was hoped for 
at a conference of the Board of Trade, 
to be held on May 31, but the ship- 
owners refused to accept the Govern- 
ment’s invitation to meet the men. The 
employers’ association is resolved to 
fight to a finish, and says that the union 
is short of funds. Five big shipowners, 
including the Atlantic Transport Line, 
offer a minimum wage of $10 a week 
for all competent men who will deal 
with them direct, regardless of the 
union. Last autumn, say the shipown- 
ers, two agreements and an award were 
reached. “All these have now been set 
aside,” no notice was given to the em- 
ployers before the strike was called, and 
the employers “have no confidence and 
no assurance that any negotiations that 
will now take place will have any great- 
er reality or be more permanent.” The 
main issue concerns the status of non- 
union labor, the employers insisting 
upon the maintenance of an “open 
shop.” A report by Sir Edward Clarke 
states that the trouble is mainly due to 
failure to carry out the clause in the 
existing agreement providing that differ- 
ences be referred to the Board of Trade 


The Dockers’ Strike 
at London 
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for decision. The action of the Conti- 
nental workers on the British appeal to 
proclaim a worldwide. boycott of British 
shipping remains in doubt. 


The French in General Lyautey, French 
Meveceo Resident - Governor of 
Morocco, sent wireless 
despatches from Fez on May 29 
stating that the Moorish capital was 
practically surrounded by hostile Moors, 
whose number was subsequently given 
in unofficial reports as 30,000, Gen- 
eral Moinier’s edict fining the capi- 
tal city one million francs for the recent 
revolt and the massacre of Jews and 
Frenchmen seems also to have angered 
the natives, who have not, however, 
risen or joined the rebels, who have 
made several attacks upon Fez. These 
insurrectionaries made an attack on 
May 28, but were repulsed and left 30 
dead on the field. The French had 5 
killed and 8 wounded. There were 
earlier attacks, in which 60 of the French 
garrison are said to have been wounded. 
A “holy war” seems to have been pro- 
claimed, and 50,000 natives are said to 
have gathered in the Taza region. The 
French troops are not numerous enough 
to undertake a decisive sortie against 
these forces, tho their commander deems 
them capable of defending Fez against 
all attack. The Sultan, Mulai Hafid, 
who is regarded by the rebels as a 
traitor for having accepted the French 
protectorate, is said to have shown great 
alarm, but is cheered by the fact that the 
population of the capital has not joined 
the enemy. The latter have proclaimed 
a son of Mal Ainin, a famous religious 
chief and Sahara sorcerer who died last 
year, their Sultan. According to the 
correspondent of the London Times at 
Tangier,’ certain natives complain that 
the French have illegally seized and re- 
mained in possession of their lands. 
Experience shows, he continues, the 
difficulty of a native obtaining justice 
against Frenchmen, but the French 
authorities promise a new code of laws 
within two years’ time. A false report 
current in Madrid represented the 
Moors as having massacred General 
Lyautey and Eugéne Regnault, formerly 
Minister to Morocco, with their staffs. 





























Photograph by Ella M. Boult, Pomfret, Conn. 


The Shining Path—First Prize 
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Photograph by R. Bridge, N. Adams, Mass. 


“And All Things Whisper to Their Spirits ‘Peace’” 









































Photograph by W. 8. Davis, Orient, N.Y, 


Ready to Sail-Second Prize 
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Photograph by. Mrs. .. Webber, 
Dangling 
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| 4 A Brother of the Angle 















































Photograph by J. J, Houston, Mount Vernon, Obio. Photograph by N. Coutant, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Yachting on Lake Erie The Little Fisher Maid 
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1. Photograph by 8. P. Brownell, W. Barnet, Vt 
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Photograph by B. B. Bell, Santa Barbara, Cal. 





Kitty’s Bath Fisherman’s Luck 
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ograph by M. E. Grier, Danville, Pa. 
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Sunset, Orient Harbor, L. I. 
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Photograph by W. 8. Davis, Orient, N. Y. 
Photograph by W. 8. Davis, Orient, N, Y. 
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Photograph by ‘. A. Mason, Moorhead, Minn. 


No Game in Sight 














Photograph by U. W. Smith, Durand, Wis. 


The Trout Fisher 
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Photograph by B. B. Bell, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Great Expectations 
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Photograph by N. Coutant, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


The Breezy Hilltop 
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Photograph by R. Bridge, N. Adams, Mass. 
The Scenes of My Childhood 



































Photograph by S. P. Brownell, W. Barnet, Vt. 


Pastures Green 



































Photograph by S. P. Brownell, W. Barnet: Vt. 


“Thru Woods and Meads, In Shade and Sun” 
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Photograph by J. H. Tarbell, Boston, Mass. 





Fording the Creek 
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Photograph by Ella M. Boult, Pomfret, ¢ 





Nature’s Garden 
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Photograph by Clarence A. Purchase, Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Old Beech Tree, Roslyn, L. I. 
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VACATION EXPERIENCES 














[Our readers have responded generously to our invitation. From north, south, east and 
west—especially west!—have these letters come; narrative and descriptive letters; letters hu- 
morous, pathetic and matter of fact. Our first prize goes to Miss M. Jordan, of Minne- 
apolis, and our second prize to Mrs. Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey, of Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
We wish that there were room to publish more of the letters which. we have received—and 
prizes for more of their writers. Right here let us refer to the paragraph which we pub- 
lish on an editorial page with regard to the 1913 Vacation Number.—Eprror.] 


A Factory Girl’s Vacation. 


HEN the dismissal bell rang 
that third of July I climbed 
down from the high stool 
where I had been pasting 
samples since seven o'clock 
and made my way to the 
elevator. I was worn out 
with the noise, the dirt and 
the foul air, and heartsick 

because of the oaths and jests heard all day 

long. 

Tho I knew my face was covered with dust 
and grime I did not stop to wash at the dirty 
sink, where fifty or more were already con- 
gregated waiting their turn. Instead, I hur- 
ried on, conscious of my dusty and dishev- 
eled appearance, and also of a disgusting odor 
of glue. Ladies in dainty attire looked 
askance at me, and as I stepped on the crowd- 
ed street car it seemed as if passengers drew 
away from me with a gesture of repulsion. 

The long weary ride was at last at an end. 
I lived far out in order to get cheaper rent 
and purer air than can be obtained in the 
heart of the city. As I entered the little 
room which I shared with a girl friend, the 
shadows of twilight were falling. In the 
gloom I distinguished my friend sitting by the 
one window which supplied what air and light 
it could to the stuffy little room. 

“Aren’t you glad tomorrow is the Fourth?” 
she inquired. 

“Indeed I am,’ I replied, sinking wearily 
into a chair. 

“Let’s go to the country,” said Mamie. 

“How I wish we could!” I exclaimed; “but 
you know we cannot afford it.” 

“I've got it all planned out,” continyed 
Mamie. “It will cost us seventy-five cents 
to get out there and return, but we can earn 
that picking berries. Here’s the advertise- 
ment in the Journal. ‘Pickers wanted, good 
wages, take Minnetonka car.’ Lizzie told me 
about it. She picked berries all one season. 
We'll take bread and butter with us and buy 
milk and berries out there. Just think, neith- 
er of us have tasted a strawberry this sum- 
mer!” 

“It will be sure to rain,” I said, dolefully. 





’ 


“Something always happens to spoil 
pleasure we might have.” 

But it didn't. The next morning dawned 
bright and beautiful, By seven o'clock we 
were aboard the train and by eight o’clock 
we were walking swiftly along a country road 
toward Mr. T’s residence. 

Mr. T. engaged us readily, for many of his 
regular pickers had disappointed him, he said, 
on account of it being the Fourth. His son 
conducted us to the berry patch and gave us 
each a crate containing sixteen small wooden 
boxes—for filling which we were to receive 
a cent and a half apiece 

“Isn’t this some change from the factory?” 
I asked, looking around at the encircling 
woods and fields with white farmhouses nest- 
ling among them. 

“Listen to that bird sing!” she replied. 

“Don’t stop,” I said. “We must earn our 
fare out here, at any rate.” 

We worked hard all morning, but work 
under such circumstances is a pleasure; altho 
we did get somewhat stiff getting up and 
down so often. The birds sang to us, the 
soft winds played about us, I felt as if we 
had been transplanted to another planet. 

By noon Mamie had earned sixty cents and 
I, fifty. We climbed to the top of the hill to 
cat our luncheon. There in the shade of a 
great tree we partook of our bread, butter, 
berries and a quart of milk which we had 
procured from a farmhouse nearby. From 
there we could see the blue lake and a white 
sailboat skimming its surface. 

After an hour’s rest we resumed our work. 
We were the only ones left in the field, as all 
the other workers had stopped at noon on ac- 
count of it being the Fourth. At five o’clock 
when the berries had to be shipped Mamie 
had $1.05 to her credit and I ninety-five cents. 

“If you want to keep on working, girls,” 
said Mrs. T., “you can have all you will pick, 
for the ripe berries will be spoiled by to- 
morrow and it will be all the better for the 
vines to have them picked.” 

So we worked away until six o’clock, when 
we each had another crate full, Mamie help- 
ing me to finish mine as I was not so rapid 
a picker as she was, As this was rather 
more than we could carry back to the city 
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Mrs, T. said she would keep one of the crates 
and pay us for it, as she wanted to make some 


jam. 

We had enough bread and butter with us 
for our supper, so we bought another quart 
of milk, and also asked Mrs. T. if she would 
sell us some hard-boiled eggs. She gave us 
six for ten cents, and you may laugh, but 
each of us ate three, for our day in the open 
air had given us a fine appetite. 

After supper we sat in the pavilion on the 
lake shore until eight o’clock when we re- 
turned to the city, each carrying a package 
containing eight boxes of berries and each 
well pleased with the day’s vacation. M. J 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Goat Herding for Vacation 


What do you want in vacation? Change of 

occupation? Thrilling experiences? Then by 
all means keep goats. The baby was ordered 
to have goat’s milk. His mother, who boast- 
ed her ability to milk a cow, scoffed at any 
difficulty in milking a goat—before the goat 
came! 
Our hillside offered a pleasant pastoral scene 
with the gentle brown mother goat tethered 
under the pear tree and her wicked little kid, 
Pan, chained to a stump. What peace! One 
dreamed of the ages when our ancestors 
mused beside their flocks. 

A drop of rain! The summer idler wel- 
comes a refreshing shower—not so the keeper 
of goats. Jossie must be hurried to her stall, 
Pan sheltered in the chicken house, lest they 
plot evil together. 

It is almost noon, the hour when the roar 
of blasting the Palisades is heard—timid Jos- 
sie must not be left alone. You stand by her 
heard, hoping some one is guarding Pan. 
Bang! A black streak down the road is the 
blur of escaping Pan. What chase compares 
with this! The weary victor finally climbs 
the hill carrying a frantic bundle of innum- 
erable black legs. The broken chain is mend- 
ed and the wicked kid is staked where the 
lilacs will shades him from the returned sun- 
shine. No one knows what has become of 
the baby meantime. A mere baby may be left 
to take care of himself. 

It is mealtime, and the family gather, not 
to eat, but to plan the menu for the goats. 
They consented to eat a few oats for break- 
fast—no hope of urging that twice a day. The 
baby has a chunk of dry bread which he holds 
out to Jossie who nibbles it daintily, then turns 
languidly away. Pan rushes for it, horns 
down—over goes the fat baby shouting with 
laughter. The housewife offers carrot tops, 
parsnips, potato and apple parings. For the 
goats they do not exist. The man of the house 
brings hay, alfalfa and corn ground with the 
meat-chopper, in vain. The goats continue to 
bleat vehemently as they have done all the 
morning. Over the wall comes a sympathetic 
neighbor with a bag of cabbage leaves. Jos- 
sie lets her eye linger a moment on their crisp 
whiteness—that is all. An inspiration! Oil, 
vinegar and a dash of salt—and cold slaw is 
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set before my Lady Jossie. The day is won, 
but what effect will it have on the milk for 
the baby? Pan is given a dish of milkman’s 
milk, in which he promptly steps. That means 
another dishful, as their daintinesses will go 
hungry rather than eat or drink anything not 
“kosher.” 

The summer afternoon invites a_ nap. 
“Meck—meck —meck,—where’s everybody? 
Meck,—don'’t go off and leave us alone! Meck 
—meck—meck, 1 want my FoLKs! Meck— 
meck!” Humbly we return to the piazza till 
milking. To each of the family a task is as- 
signed, one to Jossie, one to Pan. Jossie 
is chained in the barn, her head_ firmly 
clasped in the grandmother’s arms. The man 
of the house seizes the hind legs: the mother, 
calling to the excited neighbors to keep the 
baby from crawling too near, advances with 
her quart measure and the dance begins. In 
the cool dimness of the barn is a blur of sound 
and color, a bang, crash, meck and ha! ha! 
proudly the miiker surveys her measure—five 
ounces! One more tussle—and goats, milk- 
maid, lords and ladies in waiting—and the 
precious five ounces—are catapulted from the 
barn! Milkman’s milk tonight, or the baby 
must go supperless to bed. 

Morning dawns and we arise, wiser, hum- 

















By Mrs. M. H. B. Mussey, Croton, N. Y. 
PAN AND HIS PLAYFELLOW 
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bler and hopeful. Cheerfully the family gath- 
ers for the great event of the hour—the milk- 
ing. The baby crows on his father’s shoulder, 
the mother runs gaily to the quiet barn. With- 
in too is peace—for Pan has broken his bonds 
and with mad joy and frisking tail is just 
draining from his contented mother the last 
drop of our baby’s breakfast! 

Two goats for sale—pretty creatures—Jos- 
sie and Pan! Will you buy? 

Mase, Hay Barrows Mussey. 
Croton-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


Our Vacation Home. 


In the spring of 1881 I was on the verge of 
a nervous breakdown. As I had stirred the 
soil in my youth I naturally longed to get 
back to the bosom of mother earth. And 
after I had discovered an ‘abandoned farm and 
lived there six months I was a well man 
endowed with pristine vigor. That farm 
became our vacation home for twenty years. 

The farm is situated in the beautiful town 
of Topsfield, Mass., twenty miles from Bos- 
ton. Originally it contained thirty-five acres, 
but it has gradually increased until now we 
have one hundred acres. It is one mile from 
station, post office, library and church. It 
is near a river furnishing facilities for boat- 
ing, bathing and fishing—an ideal location. 
On it stands a venerable house, beautiful for 
situation, containing twelve rooms. The 
family consists of parents, three sons, three 
daughters and an intelligent Maine woman as 
helper and assistant mother. 


The boys came home from school and col- 
lege and worked on the farm to earn money 
to pay their way, incidentally to develop the 
muscle necessary to place them high in col- 
lege athletics. One year we saved enough 
from the farm, inclusive of vacation expenses, 
to put a boy thru one year in college. 

Hay became our principal product. We 
studied soils, methods, seeds, fertilizers and 
markets unti! we became experts in this line 
of farming. In 1906 we received a premium 
for raising six tons of hay from one acre. In 
1I91II our hay product amounted to 175 tons. 
One after another of the boys succeeded to 
the superintendency of the tarm, thereby 
gaining a knowledge of business as well as 
agriculture. 

We have a fine orchard, producing excellent 
and abundant fruit. We also cultivate peaches, 
plums, pears and small fruits. Our garden is 
one of the best, and we keep a cow. Thus we 
live on the fat of the land, and the boys have 
grown up into stalwart manhood. The ladies 
use our new and spacious barn as a recreation 
and reception room. Here we have lots of 
fun, friends, good times and are happy. 

During eighteen of these twenty years I was 
pastor of a new church in Haverhill, the Riv- 
erside, which we helped to build, equip and 
train, and of which I am pastor emeritus. 
This taxed all our energies and resources. I 
could give only four or five weeks a year to 
the farm. But it was only twelve miles from 
the parsonage and I drive to it every Mon- 
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By H. P, Noble, Falls Church, Va. 
THE PILOT BOAT AT NASSAU 


day—my day of rest, recreation and great joy. 
1 have little space to chronicle results. We 
are now a widely scattered family. One 
son is in Japan, one daughter in Mexico. 
We are all deeply interested in missions 
and sharing in its work. We now live 
near the village on a_ beautiful historic 
spot, about one-half mile from the farm, 
which is under the care of our youngest 
son. The farm has greatly appreciated in 
value as well as productiveness. It is still the 
apple of our eye, and we regard it as a little 
patch of Paradise regained. I am now seventy- 
seven years of age, in the enjoyment of per- 
fect health, have more physical vigor than 
twenty years ago and am touching life 
at more points and doing more work than 
ever. These are a few of the things which 
our vacation home has done for us. 


GeorGe L. GLEASON. 
ToPSFIELD, MAss, 


Two Hours at Nassau. 


As the steamship approaches Nassau, al- 
most before land is sighted, she is met by the 
little two-master, and exchanges her sacks of 
mail for a pilot. The north-bound and south- 
bound steamers between New York and the 
south coast of Cuba meet here, and, by agree- 
ment, the first in must not leave till two hours 
after the other arrives, in order that the Nas- 
sau business men may have opportunity to 
answer their mail. The illustration shows the 
pilot-boat, as seen from the steamer’s rail, 
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towing alongside and taking off the mail 
sacks, During the two hour interval little 
darkeys are continually imploring the tourists 
for a “small diye.” A few coppers thrown 
overboard will be caught before they reach 
bottom, even in shallow water, and as the 
youngsters’ heads emerge, the mouths, tho 
choked with coppers, are hardly clear of the 
water than they recommence, splutteringly, 
their request, “Give us a small dive; Chief.” 


Henry P. Nos te. 
Farts Cuurcn, VA. 


A Summer Trip to Bermuda, 


I knew nothing definite of Bermuda but that 
the sea was a wonderful blue, and the houses 
were white, and that the trip was quite be- 
yond my purse. But last year I saw the $10 
round trip advertised and determined to real- 
ize my dream of seeing the little picture isl- 
ands. 

We were a party of four, and took, besides 
a suit-case each, a steamer trunk, the ex- 
pense and capacity of which we all shared. 
Many of our friends marveled at our fool- 
hardiness in going to a warmer climate in 
summer, but we were looking for something 
entirely new, rather than a drop in the tem- 
perature, and the best of it was that we got 
both, for when we left New York on July 
8th the temperature was 98°, whereas on our 
first night out we had to don wraps when on 
deck, and the temperature was never beyond 
86° at mid-day in Bermuda, while it was very 
much cooler at night. 

The $10 rates applied to only two state- 
rooms on the steamer, which we took, so it is 
best to apply for passage at least three weeks 
ahead. The stateroom accommodates six 
people, and comfortably so, There was no 
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second-class passage, and absolutely no dis- 
crimination in the bill of fare, which was 
good and plentiful. This reminds me, that 
on the second day out, it being Sunday, our 
chaperone asked a member of the crew if 
there would be service that day. “Yes,” said 
he, his German imagination not traveling any 
further than the dining-room. “Bullion at 
eleven, tea at five.” Later she had the temer- 
ity to ask another Jackie, who replied that 
“Efferybody prayed for derselfs.” 

We found very comfortable homelike ac- 
commodations at a private boarding-house in 
Hamilton at $10 per week each. With $10 
each for incidentals our expenses came to 
$30 each for the trip. This includes drives 
covering in all about forty miles, visits to 
caves, marine gardens, lighthouses, and vari- 
ous other delightful side-trips. To those who 
take cameras I might mention that there is a 
duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Bermuda was something “quite different” 
for us. It is very difficult to describe its 
charm briefly and adequately. The two things 
which imprest me most were the excellent 
architecture and the superior type of negro; 
both to the enduring credit of the English 
occupation. Everything is in miniature; the 
islands are only fifteen miles long and three 
miles wide, yet they hold many things strange 
and beautiful. 

The whole place has a soothing effect, due 
perhaps to the absence of trolleys and motor 
cars, and one drops worry and rush like a 
worn-out garment. It is the land of the 
dreamer and the lotus-eater, and I would not 
dare stay there longer than two weeks for 
fear of changing my preference for the “cycle” 
—not “in Cathay,” but Bermuda. 


A.ice MILNE SIGGELKow, 
Mr. Kisco, N. Y, 














VACATION 


Three Months with a Machine 


The check from home was the first har- 
binger of vacation. It came flying in just as 
final exams were commencing at college, and 
with it was a dear letter of regret that it 
should be so small. 

It was at least big enough—or perhaps little 
enough—to be the excuse for a good deal of 
planning. And when one turned out her study 
lamp and tumbled into bed at two oclock of 
a May morning it was a relief to banish “Math” 
formule and Old English declensions for the 
sake of considering whether one should plan 
for two or three white shirt-waists, and if this 
year’s Valenciennes could be made to do on 
next year’s party dress. 

When the last “exam” paper had been pray- 
erfully handed in came two days when ones 
aunt and oneself took an early boat to San 
Francisco, and a late boat home, filling the 
interval between crossings with delightful, 
frenzied shopping. 

Another day went in packing year-old gar- 
ments and the crisp yard-folds of new mate- 
rial that was to make their successors, and 
Thursday morning one crossed the bay to 
San Francisco, crossed it again to Sausalito, 
and boarded the puffy little narrow-gauge that 
set one down at noon beside the stage wait- 
ing under Cazadero redwoods 

Boosted to the high front seat (a stage- 
driver. who has known one always has no more 
regard for present high-coiled hair than for 
former pigtails) one craned an anxious neck 
to be sure the precious trunk went on the 
hind boot, and was securely strapped in place. 
Fancy if it should fall off climbing a grade! 

Before the forty mile drive was over the 
sun had dropped behind the mountains the red 
wagon climbed, the even had met one where 
the road dipped to the ocean, the moon had 
silvered the surf at the bottom of the black 
bluffs, and it was one in the morning before 
the home lights shone out yellow, and that 
trunk was set down at the garden gate. 

One didn’t get up for breakfast the next 
morning, and if an indulgent mother insisted, 
even lunch might be eaten in bed. But energy 
and ambition stirred faintly in the middle of 
the afternoon and brought one down stairs 
shortly before dinner, to begin a leisurely dis- 
play of one’s purchases (including their price 
per yard, which was commonly admitted to be 
surprisingly low). 

By the end of the next twenty-four hours 
energy asserted itself more strongly. One bil- 
lowed out lengths of fresh, clear-colored cot- 
tons on one’s mother’s high bed, creamed a 
foam of tissue paper pattern over them, made 
a tentative snip with the shears—and plunged 
in. Presently the machine was pulled out of 
its corner to stand in the “ocean window” that 
overlooked the blue Pacific, not a hundred 
yards away—and the summer’s wnir began. 

The three months were not all spent at the 
machine. There were days on the beach, 
others under the redwoods, with one’s mother’s 
good things for their picnic lunches. There 
was boating on the river, and wild-strawberry- 
ing in flat pastures. 
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But the clearest memory is of the big bed- 
room filled with the soft whir of the auto- 
matic, the treadle flying under one’s feet, the 
faint creaking of the wicker rocker where one’s 
mother, who frankly disavowed “cutting and 
fitting,” sat blind-stitching one’s hems, making 
one dozens of button-holes and whipping one’s 
yards of seams. oa: 

Over it all the steady talk went on—joined 
in by the college chum who had come to sum- 
mer with one, and who sat by the “orchard 
window,” her finger holding the place in “The 
Hound of the Baskervilles.” 

When the plainer sewing was over came the 
day when the bed shimmered with silk mull, 
trellised with palest blue, over which pink 
roses clambered. There were dreams went 
into the making of that party dress, dreams of 
the next year’s dances to which it would be 
worn. 

When the lace was whipped on its last ruffle 
(they wore ruffles in those days) and it was 
laid, tissue-wrapped, atop the pile of finished 
sewing that had slowly filled the trunk, one 
went out to lie on one’s back under the pines 
and look up at the blue sky thru the breeze- 
stirred branches, and out at the blue sea thr 
the rough barked trunks. , 

Day after tomorrow one was going back to 
college—to one’s Senior Year!—what would it 
bring one? 

But oh! dear editor! that was five years ago! 


H.Q. S. 


BerKetey, CAL. 
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Gloucester Fishermen. 


One of the interesting sights of the Mar- 
thas Vineyard coast, and a very serious mat- 
ter to those who are the chief actors, is seen 
when the Gloucester. fishing smacks put in for 
a fresh supply of bait, water, ice and other 
necessaries. 

The Gloucester smack, unlike the type of 
fishing schooner most familiar to summer vis- 
itors, is a thing of beauty, built for speed and 
seaworthiness, and scrupulously clean. It 
gladdens one’s eyes to wander to the water- 
front and to find instead of the representatives 
of the tattered quahaug* fleet, several Glou- 
cestermen made fast to neighboring wharves 
—the crew of each working like mad to ship 
supplies and be first away. The matter of 
being first to return to tne home port with a 
large catch aboard is of vast importance, and 
contested keenly by the veteran crews. 

Glancing over the deck of the nearest 
schooner, even the most thorogoing lands- 
man is imprest with the immaculate neatness 
from the nest of dories ’midships to the care- 
ful furl of the huge mainsail. 

As we stand here admiring there is shout- 
ing up the narrow street and a wagon ap- 
proaches, surrounded by women and small 
boys. This wagon, loaded with “bait,” is from 
the herring-creek which yields a large supply 
of fresh water herring every season, which 
are packed aboard the fishing schooners com- 
ing all the way from Gloucester for the pur- 





*Quahaug: Indian name for little neck clams. 
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pose. When this glistening cargo is stowed 
away, they are off in a wild race for the 
“banks.” 

The presence of the crowd around the load- 
ed wagon is due to a curious old custom al- 
lowing every male citizen a “mess” of herring 
each season. Hence the cluster of house- 
wives with their dishpans. A “mess,” being 
an unknown quantity, is determined according 
to the lights of the individual, consequently, 
the demands may frequentiy cause wrath on 
the part of those supplying bait to the im- 
patient fishermen, thereby occasioning much 
amusement among the spectators—including 
all the youngsters. 

Arriving at the wharf, the wagon is backed 
toward the stringpiece, and the transfer of 
the herring quickly and systematically carried 
on. A large basket on a tackle is loaded and 
swung aboard, then guided to the open hatch 
and dropped quickly to the schooner’s hold 
where the bait is stored. 

We watched as many as five schooners 
struggle to be first away and, as they cleared 
the harbor, a sixth put into port for bait. 
Fast as this skipper worked his men, he 
seemed to be followed by misfortune, for, after 
extraordinary delays, when he was at last 
prepared to take up the pursuit of his rivals, 
the unlucky crew made sail and, in their haste, 
worked in too close to the opposite shore and 
brought up hard and fast in shoal water 

It seemed strange to see the beautifyl 
schooner, her sails drawing, with a slight list, 
standing motionless. All day she held, and 
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“THE GLOUCESTER SMACK IS A THING OF BEAUTY” 


all day the wind continued to fill her sails, 

but not until late afternoon at flood tide was 
she released from her exasperating position. 

Then no time was lost in making for deep 

water, closing up the long distance between 
the belated schooner and her luckier sisters. 
J. M. Rosé. 


EDGARTOWN, Mass. 


On an Alberta Homestead. 


My son had taken up a claim in Alberta 
about one hundred miles east’ of Calgary 
Boys can take homesteads in western Canada 
when they are eighteen and prove up when 
they are twenty-one, living only eighteen 
months, or three summers, on the place. They 
have to cultivate ten acres each year and 
inhabit a comfortable shack. 

The school superintendent said the boy 
would get as much out of six months a year 
in school, and the rest up against the real 
thing on the frontier, as he would with the 
whole year in high school. 

I determined to visit the “kid” on the claim, 
A fellow-minister had two sons on adjoining 
claims. We secured homesteaders’ rates; 
slept two in a bunk in a tourist car at fifty 
cents per; and landed at a six months old 
town on the C. P. We knew the boys were 
on “23:11,” and that was forty mile away. 
We fell in with a Michigan homesteader who 
was going with a load of fence poles sixty 
miles north, and got a ride. The first day 
we made twenty-five miles, at the rate of 
three ‘an hour, and -passed one house. 
We crossed the Red Deer River on the Gov- 


ernment ferry, slept in a “road house” and 
did the remaining fifteen miles in a little over 
half a day. 

The shack was ten feet by twelve; cost $28 
for the lumber and $21 for hauling, and was 
“home made” including chair, table and bunk. 
A buffalo trail ran past the door, a buffalo 
skull was over the entrance, and the prairie 
looked just as it had for the last 10,000 years. 
A bunch of Omaha boys had taken up about 
3,000 acres of some of the best land in Can- 
ada. It would raise 50 bushels of wheat and 
100 bushels of oats to the acre. Every inch 
could be plowed, Fifty shacks could be seen 
where a year before there were none. I met 
a man who went sixty miles for supplies, 
thirty miles for coal, four miles for water; 
but the air and the land and the sunlight were 
free; the railroad was coming, and soon he 
and his son would have a square mile of splen- 
did land, worth at low estimate $12,000. 

We cooked and slept and ate and worked. 
On Sundays we had a spread and invited in 
the neighbors. We nailed a long plank fron. 
the small table to the wall, and eleven sat 
down—-eleven men and one woman; she looked 
like an angel, for we had not seen a woman 
for many days. 

To vary the vacation we secured a small 
boat and drifted for eight days down the beau- 
tiful Red Deer Rivet. We saw numberless 
beaver, endless strata of coal; feasted on 
bushels of Saskatoon berries, witnessed beau- 
tiful scenery, saw half a dozen people in the 
250 miles, slept out every night and reached 
home looking like British Columbia Siwashes. 
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The value of this kind of outing is that you 
have a good time, see real life, lay the foun- 
dation of empire and end up with a $3,000 
farm instead of an empty pocketbook. 

F. C. Rouse. 


Omana, NEs. 


A “Hunting” Vacation. 


My vacation was not of the usual kind, in- 
tended solely for pleasure and recreation, but 
it was my annual visit to the home of my 
childhood, With the pleasure, I had planned 
to combine a search for some literary material 
which I had been unable to find at home. 
So it may properly be termed a “hunting” 


expedition. I visited libraries in Baltimore, © 


New York, Worcester, Salem and Boston. I 
was looking for a book of metrical psalms, 
which was said to have been issued in 1641. 
I did not then know the riches 
of the New York Public Library 
along these lines, but I thought 
I would look there. It was 
only two days after the opening 
of the new building. I went into 
its music room and spent some 
time searching the shelves, but 
could not find my book. Then I 
was directed to the room where 
the treasures are kept under lock 
and key. Here I had to wait 
only a few minutes after making 
known my errand before, when, 
much to my surprise and delight, 
the coveted volume was placed in 
my hands and I could turn its 
pages as I choose. And then to 
be told that this is the only copy 
of this psalm book that is known to exist! 

Next I wanted to see the home of Simon 
Bradstreet, in North Andover, Mass. Brad- 
street was one of the colonial governors of 
Massachusetts. The home is also of further 
interest because his wife, Anne Dudley Brad- 
street, was the first American poetess. I had 
been told that the people who lived in it were 
very willing to show it to visitors, but when I 
reached the open door, 1 could look in, but 
not go in; for no one was at home, and the 
screen door was locked. But I found the old 
burying ground nearby and spent some time 
reading the quaint and peculiar inscriptions. 
One stone stated that the person buried be- 
neath it “Departed this life being melted to 
death by extreme heat.” 

One of my earliest recollections is that of 
seeing the funeral train bearing the body of 
Vice-President Wilson from Washington for 
burial in his adopted home town of Natick, 
Mass. Now I had proposed to myself to find 
out more of the early life of that man, once 
so prominent. I had relatives in Natick, and 
while visiting there a gentleman called who 
now owns. the former home of Mr. Wilson. 
He was able to add to my stock of knowl- 
edge. A week later, while waiting at the 
cross-roads for an electric car, I met a lady, 
who, I soon learned, was from Farmington, 
N. H., the birthplace of Henry Wilson. Our 
conversation soon put me in possession of 
other facts that I was seeking, Everything 
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seemed to come my way and to add to the 
knowledge I was after. Nearly every day of 
that two weeks was planned ahead, and all the 
plans were carried out; so that at the end of 
the time I had visited many old friends, and 
had learned many of the things that I had 
been looking for, or had discovered clues 
successfully followed up later on. Some per- 
haps would not call this a real vacation, but it 
certainly was a relief from the routine work 
of the rest of the year. 
FRANK J. METCALF. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


“Aunt Joe’s” Way. 


January, 1904, Aunt Joe was left a widow 
at the age of fifty. The next June her only 
children, a son and daughter, who were com- 
ing home from college, were killed in a rail- 
road accident. Thus in a few 
brief months her heart and her 
home were left desolate. Being 
her only near relation I dropped 
my work as teacher in Chicago 
and joined my lot to hers. 

For three summers we left her 
fine old country home in Iowa 
and sought change of thought 
and scene in visiting many inter- 
esting places, or in resting awhile 
in mountain resort or by the sea- 
side. 

Aunt Joe’s deep grief left her 
little interest in life and she felt 
her future was a blank; still she 
agreed to these trips with me, 
saying I had need and a right to 
such recreation. I allowed her to 
think so, tho my only motive was to seek such 
varied sights and experiences as might draw 
her mind from the past and arouse pleasure 
and interest in the present—tho my efforts 
found little success. 

Before the next summer I became inter- 
ested in accounts of “outings” given to poor 
children from the big cities. Then an in- 
spiration came—why not spend our vacation 
at home, and while helping others bring about 
conditions that would lead Aunt Joe out of 
herself, would cause her to exert herself for 
others and so find new life in their lives? As 
usual she let me plan for our summer, and 
thru a friend among the Chicago teachers it 
was easily arranged, 

In the middle of June, with its abundance 
of sunshine and flowers, we received our first 
little guests; eight shy young girls, thin, pale- 
faced, shabbily dressed, with eyes full of 
wonder at country sights so strange to chil- 
dren from the heart of their busy city, Aunt 
Joe’s heart warmed to them at once and she 
was as eager as I in setting them in the two 
big, cosy rooms arranged for their use, in see- 
ing that each one had abundance of the fresh, 
delicious food found at its best on a country 
table, and in making them feel perfectly free 
to romp and run and play to their heart’s 
content in the lovely out-doors, The affec- 
tionate natures of the girls responded to the 
kind influences about them, their cheeks 
colored and filled out, their laughter rang 
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out more merrily, their strength increased 
from day to day. I can but hint at the 
pleasure with which they gathered the wild 
flowers or decked themselves with the June 
roses, or with what vim they hunted for 
the loveliest spots in the nearby groves, or 
joined in the novel work of weeding real 
flower-beds, or picking the rich strawberries 
and green peas for their meals. Not less 
did they enjoy two busy hours in the morn- 
ing when Aunt Joe and I taught them to sew, 
and helped each girl to make a few pretty 
garments for herself. Perhaps the best time 
of all was evening when we gathered on the 
wide veranda and quietly talkea or told stories 
or sang together as the twilight gathered. 
The day the girls were to leave us Aunt 
Joe said to me, “I have gladly done this, feel- 
ing that it was for my own girl’s sake; could 
not we give a similar outing to some boys for 
my boy’s sake?” Of course her wish was 
carried out. A week after we said good-bye 
to our girls the place was merry again, but 
this time with boyish shout and laughter. 
That was the beginning; our vacations since 
have all been on the same plan, and now 
Aunt Joe forgets the sorrows of the past 
and smiles as she plans and works for her 
foster children. Whether they or we two 
have received the greater benefits I know not, 
but our experience has confirmed the trite 
saying, “He gaineth joy, who giveth 3 
Ax S. 


TINGLeEy, Iowa, 


Thunder and Lightning. 


It was a delightfully cool July day—one of 
those ideal June days which on Mount Desert 
Island linger on far into the summer. Our 
party of nine, six ladies and three gentlemen, 
had made the ascent of famous Mount Green. 
A young lady from the far South and a gen- 
tleman from New York City, scorning the 
commonplace return by the route we had 
followed in coming, descended the mountain 
on the “off side.” When lasi seen, far down 
the ravine, they were vigorously beckoning us 
on. Our natural inference being that they had 
discovered a road, or at least a path, along 
the stream at the base of the mountain, we 
decided to follow their lead. About half-way 
down the steep mountain-side, a conservative 
member of the party called a halt and, point- 
ing to the out-cropping rock everywhere about 
us, remarked upon the impos- 
sibility of returning should the 
gorge below be impassable. 

“Nothing is impassable,” ex- 
claimed a decidedly athletic 
young lady. 

The base of the mountain 
was reached, but, to our cha- 
grin, we found no road, not 
even a path. The mountain- 
side extended down almost to 
the stream, and then abruptly 
terminated in a ledge of rock 
which, with a corresponding 
ledge at the base of the moun- 
tain opposite, formed a nar- 
row waterway presumably 
leading to the harbor. 
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Discovering an open- 
ing in the wall of rock, 
we descended to the 
bed of the stream. 
There, seated upon a 
huge boulder, we gave 
ourselves up to the en- 
joyment of the scene, 
The wild flowers along 
the edge of the woll 
which shut us in, the 
lichens on the moist 
rocks, the miniature 
cascade, the faint sug- 
gestion of a rainbow, 
and, withal, the solemn 
silence, broken only by the ripple of the water 
and the distant song of birds, dispelled the 
last lingering sense of foreboding. 

Before resuming our tramp we exhausted 
our combined lung-power in an endeavor to 
reach with our voices the venturesome pair 
who had “gone before.” In vain. And sud- 
denly, as from a clear sky, came a clap of 
thunder. Turning, we saw, above the dis- 
tant peak of Mount Green, the edge of an 
ominously black cloud. A flock of crows 
rose from a barren pine tree well up the 
mountain opposite, and with uncanny cawings 
and flapping of wings flew seaward. 

The youngest of our party was observed to 
be shivering. 

“Are you cold?” I asked, gallantly offering 





my coat. 

“No,” she responded appealingly. Her 
malady was fear! 

There was no more laughter. Weariness 


and anxiety—not to speak of hunger, for it 
was long past noon—were traceable on every 
countenance. To add to our woes, the ath- 
letic young lady to whose optimistic mind 
nothing had seemed impassable, slipped on a 
moss-covered boulder, spraining her ankle. 

By this time the rain cloud was rushing 
down the mountain-side. At frequent in- 
tervals we were startled by a fierce sheet of 
lightning and an ear-piercing volley of thun- 
der. A nearer flash, with a sharper rattle, 
was followed by the crash of a falling tree, 
half-way up the mountain-side. 

We men, now thoroughly alarmed. held a 
hasty consultation. Our watches pointed to- 
ward six o'clock, and yet we were miles— 
how many we dared not guess—away from 
Bar Harbor. By agreement we set out to 
explore the woods—one of us on the right, 
the other on the left of the stream. Soon 
my ears were greeted with a glad “hello’”— 
followed with an assuring “all right.’ Mv 
friend had discovered a cow-path, with fresh 
tracks pointing toward the bay! 

Meantime, the rain had ceased. We took 
up our line of march, single file, thru the frag- 
rant woods. Soon we found ourselves in an 
open space, with three small .farm-houses in 
sight. Trudging across a low and boggy 
field and thru a muddy potato-patch, we pre- 
sented ourselves at the nearest back door. 

A kindly faced woman quitted her wash- 
board, hastily put on a white apron, and came 
out to greet her unexpected guests. A big 
boy brought chairs from the house. Soon 




















By E. P. Croker, Rochester, N. Y. 


IN THE GLOW OF 


we were comfortably seated in the back yard, 
grouped about our “Madonna of the Tubs,” 
drinking tea and eating cookies—as happy as 
so many children at a picnic. 

The Madonna was sorry her man had gone 
to town; but the boy would hitch up the 
two horses and would git us back home 
to the hotel, somehow. The boy would 
drive the skittish two-year-old—if he could 
ketch him, and one of us could drive t’other. 
We harnessed the old reliable, and after an 
exciting race up and down and across the 
field, the colt was corralled and “hitched.” 
The lady with the sprained ankle chose a seat 
with the boy behind the colt. Two, less am- 
bitious, sat behind, with legs hanging down, 
the rest were dumped into the truck-wagon. 
Thus with hair dishevelled, with dresses wet, 
bedraggled and muddy, our party rode thru 
the principal street in Bar Harbor and up to 
the hotel! 

A hearty “thank heaven” from the elderly 
lady who was presumably chaperoning the 
young ladies, a violent handshaking with 
friends—including the two who were “gone 
before,” and a cheer from the amused but 
sympathetic stranger-guests on the veranda, 
and our misadventure was over. 


JoHnson BrIGHAM. 
Des Mornes, Ia. 


Vacation All the Year Round. 


My vacation. last year started when I got 
the spring fever and looked over the pages 
of seed, shrub and tree catalogs. Then I or- 
dered my goods, and with old’ clothes on, 
planted and set out my purchase. How I did 
enjoy this work! The first season brought 
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me fine returns. My vegetable patch brought 
me in $100 from a 40’x90/ space. Later in the 
summer I bought an automobile for $675, car- 
rying two adults and at a pinch two of my 
children besides. It gave us many enjoyable 
trips. -All my desire to take journeys on the 
ocean was gone. I got a vacation at home in 
beautifying my surroundings, helping the 
birds, watching the growth of life in all things 
nearest me. This vacation cost me little in 
money. It contented me and gave me relax- 
ation and I added to the enjoyment of others. 
This was a vacation according to my means. 
I am a country physician, love nature and 
am having a cracking good time. The popu- 
lation is increasing; accidents happen; infec- 
tious diseases start in ‘September when school 
begins and keep up all the school session; 
penumonia cases create a diversion toward 
spring. It is all vacation work: the joy of 
being alive and bucking the tiger. And I 
have never seriously contemplated devoting 
a set time to vacation. Geo. H. Norrts. 
ANNANDALE, MINN. 


Alone with “Billy” 


I am enjoying the pleasantest vacation of 
my life! I was a teacher last year—it seems 
so long ago—and like many others, felt that I 
must have a long vacation—a real vacation 
where I could do just as I pleased, with plenty 
of sleep and rest and quiet. Why not enter 
a homestead? Many of the teachers of the 
Northwest had done so, and had not only 
added years to their life, by one year out- 
doors with nature, but had added to their pos- 
sessions a valuable quarter section of land. 

I began to investigate; grew so enthusiastic 
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that I had my homestead entered and a cabin 
built by the time my year’s work was done, 
the last of May. I immediately came to my 
“new home” in the woods, which is in a pretty 
little valley in Idaho. 

How wonderful all nature seemed to me! 
Do you ask, “Do you live all alone and don’t 
you get lonesome?” Yes, I live alone with 
nature. I brought a single companion, my 
pony, “Billy,” with me. My nearest neighbor 
then an Indian a half a mile away. The near- 
est family, where there was a woman, nearly 
two miles from my cabin; as it is off the 
main trail, I see only those who come to my 
cabin, Sometimes weeks would pass without 
seeing a woman, but seldon. a day that some 
lone bachelor didn’t stroll past with his gun 
or fishing tackle. 

I hadn’t been in my “new home” more than 
a-week when a big brown bear walked leisure- 
ly past, going down to the creek for his bath. 
I had never before seen a bear in his native 
home. I admired him and wished for a 
camera, Shortly after I saw a large cougar 
moving stealthily along in the dusk of evening. 
I called at him, he turned and looked at me. 
Then I wished that I had a gun and knew 
how to use it; as there is a $15 bounty ona 
dead cougar. This naturally intimidated me 
so I never went out of sight of my cabin ex- 
cept when I was on my pony. 

I was seldom lonesome and never afraid. 
The summer passed all too soon, But au- 
tumn was no less lovely and more invigorating 
with its frosty mornings. I was now “moved” 
to pile brush and chunks and burn them. I 
never built fires until evening, as there is less 
danger of the fire “running” after the dew 
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begins to fall. How I did enjoy heaping the 
brush on the logs and watching the bright 
blaze leap skyward. This work was inter- 
rupted about the middle of November by the 
first snowfall. The ground has been covered 
with a mantle of whiteness ever since. Win- 
ter has many charms for those who have time 
to discover them, It has passed all too.swift- 
ly for me. I had planned to read so many 
books, but if I have read fewer books I have 
read nature more. . 
At the close of this year, as I go forth again 
into the busy world, I shall carry with me 
pleasant memories of the “new world” of na- 
ture that I have recently discovered a little 
of, and that has taught me useful lessons. 
Mapnce D. Ice. 


BeNeEwAH, IDAHO. 


A Walt Masoniad. 


A bookworm, predisposed to roam, but in 
vacation kept at home, resolved to spend his 
leisure days on INDEPENDENT waterways— 
from his back numbers to pick out appropriate 
things to read about, and in a hammock 
’neath the trees to go “globe-trotting”’ at his 
ease, So, in the Argo of his mind—adven- 
ture’s golden fleece to find—the Seven Seas, 
from bound to bound, our Jason made his 
cruising-ground; and what more fitting port 
could he choose for his first than Pagase? 
To view those painted stele fine, see March 
11, 1909. He -watched the patient toil pro- 
gress, but pretty soon, I must confess, he 
found these ancient “diggings” “slow,” and 
cried, “This is no kind of show, I’d rather 
look at Uncle Sam making his mark in Gatun 
Dam; so heave-ho, boys, and westward bear 























By Madge D. Ice, Benewah, Idaho 
THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS AND BILLY’S STABLE 
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—we'll go and see ‘the dirt fly’ there. 
Thence, over southern oceans wide, he 
sought the sacred Ganges’ tide, the Delhi 

Durbar’s pomp to see; and from that gor- 
geous jubilee proceeded to the Great North- 
west and stemmed the mighty Yukon’s breast. 
Then (from Beersheba back to Dan) he nav- 
igated to Japan, from Yokohama’s bay to 
gaze on Fuji veiled in morning haze, or sharp 
against the sunny sky, or, in the moonlight, 
white and ‘high. 

Thus, roving at his fancy’s will, our mari- 
ner contrived to fill his homebound life with 
pilgrim scenes—Hawaii and the Philippines, 
dear R. L. S.’s lovely isle, the fertile banks 
of the White Nile, Cuba and Porto Rico, and 
the ports of many a foreign land. He called 
an airship to his aid and several inland voy- 
age made—where high Sierran torrents leap, 
or Himalayan glaciers creep, or Mexico’s wide 
= lies in shimmering beauty ’neath the 
skies. 

_And, finally, our travelled friend, resolved 
his wanderings to end, cast anchor in Lake 
Lucy fair, and settled down to “farm it” 
there. Ah, that our sailor- 
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the agony of deciding how few reefs one can 
stand and just how many one dares put in, in 
the face of scornful opinion. The sunshine 
is melting away in the rising wind, and as the 
barometer falls, so correspondingly do your 
spirits. The harbor is waking from its noon 
siesta as you hail the stake-boat and ask the 
official time. ; 

Then comes that horrible jockeying ‘for 
place! Great twenty-five foot cats of the 
first class sweep down upon you and to avoid 
one means threatened collision with another. 
The thrilling joy and horrible nightmare of 
that getaway! : 

The first class is off, and a nervous sigh 
escapes you. There’s just that much elim- 
inated from the final jumble! “Boom!” goes 
the warning gun and you come about and 
drift toward the line. The tide is with you 
and your drifting is rather swifter than you 
had calculated. You watch with bated breath 
the distance between your boat and the imag- 
inary line, shorten and shorten. “Boom! 
With one wild wheel about, a graze across 
the deck of the nearest cat, a jump forward 

as the wind catches the 





man might make harbor 
in that delightful lake! Of 
all the havens in the world 
that spot should se _ his 
canvas furled! Oh, Mr. 
Powell, tell us more about 
the life on Lucy’s shore! 
—tell us about your “Druid 
pines,” your peach trees 
and prolific vines, your or- 
ange orchards globed with 
gold, your pampered alli- 
gator old, your cherished 
birds that sing and flit, that 
Elder of “artesian wit,” the 
mulberry, the Marechal 
Neil, and what you think 
and what you feel. These 
things our Jason does not 
need a real vacation to re- 
read,—he keeps them strict- 
ly by themselves upon his 
INDEPENDENT shelves, and cons them o’er and 
o'er till he knows them by heart—like A, B, 
C, And should his ship come in in fact, a 
swift migration he’d enact. Bue he, not fur- 
nished with the rock, must stay and tend his 
“watered stock.” H. E. 
Wooprorps, Me, 





Small Boat Racing, 


_Do you know that sinking sensation in the 

pit of your stomach which creeps downward 
to your knees, via your spine, when in the 
blissful confidence of youthful and feminine 
ignorance, you .have entered your cat-boat 
for one of the season’s races? 

The fateful day dawns sunny, with the 
faintest ghost of a shifting wind, which by 
bathing time has increased to a flawy blow. 

The beach is gay and every one tiresomely 
cheerful. Your hope that noon will bring a 
dead calm is promptly squelched by a glance 
at the white-capped harbor. 

After the swim and a late dinner, there is 





sail you are across, all in 
a bunch. 

“Girls, for thunder’s sake, 
the centerboard! Up! Up! 
How did I happen to forget 
that centerboard?” 

The first buoy is passed 
with only a slight slacken- 
ing away of the sheet: The 
boiling seas behind, the 
slight encroachment of an 
overhauling boat, cause an 
increased nervousness and 
tendency to decided irrita- 
bility toward your crew 
who would rather chaff 
with those Amherst chaps 
in the boat ahead than at- 
tend strictly to the business 
in hand. p 

You are nearing the 
point buoy and __ laying 
your course so that you can round it on a 
jibe. The crew are chattering with the un- 
concern of the irresponsible. You cast anx- 
ious looks at the nearer boats, and wonder 
how you are going to do it without fouling. 

“Keep off there,” cautions the man at the 
wheel of the following cat. .“Give us room 
on the turn.” 

You cast an appealing look behind and 
swing over a bit, The-leading cat rounds, 
her boom swings with a sudden snap, and she 
keels low to the force of the wind as her . 
crew trim sheet. 

You are there before you realize it: “Ram 
down the board! Quickly, quickly! Now! 
Heads low! Keep off! Heavens!” Over 
comes the boom with a rush. You're clear. 
“Get in the sheet! Tauter, closer! Up to 
windward! Lie close! There!” 

Now you're clinging to the tiller and your 
silent crew are crouched on the wind’ard rail, 
drawing on oilers over their soaking whites. 
A stunning sea strikes and sweeps over; then 
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another. Now a flaw, and 
the leeward rail ships a 
bucket of green water. She 
rights herself and plunges 
on. It’s a long chase to 
the next buoy and a wet 
one indeed! 

“Coming about!” It’s a 
beat home for the stake 
boat, now. A long zigzag 
proceeding that calls forth 
much speculation and care- 
ful judging of distances. 

At last the final leg. The 
“Alice” leads, the “Alert” 

; and your little craft are 
struggling for second place. If the wind holds 
and favors you, you can just squeeze by the 
spar buoy. There goes the gun as the “Alice” 
crosses and rounds up. Neck and neck you 
fly along. The crew no longer cold and 
shaking but tense with excitement, eyes glued 
ahead. All your nervousness has gone long 
ago. Now, only the joy of the chase, and 
the love of the sport! Pale, wavering sun- 
light flecks the gray water and the wind is 
steady. You are a boat length ahead—almost 
in line with the stake boat. Eager eyes sight 
the line. “Across, across! Boom!” The 
gun’s for you! A second after, the gun’s 
for the “Alert!” 

What matters it if your time allowance 
doesn’t cede you first place, and there’s al- 
ways a chance that it may, The race is run. 
Hurrah! When’s the next one? 

Grace Norton Rosé. 

West Summit, N. J. 


Cabbages and Kings. 


“A hundred heads waiting!” A brief 
message, but it sets me spinning around the 
office while I give hurried orders to Lucy: 
“Start Taylor on the Babylon thesis—watch 
topics and ‘subs.’ Don’t let Jones have his 
Columbus oration unless he pays for last 
year’s Fourth, too. 
punch out the o’s’—and I am gone. 

Down in the Circle I catch a car for a three- 
mile flight into the country. The autumn 
haze is inthe air; the maples are aflame. 
As I drop from the car and run up the lane, 
the air vibrates with the keening of crickets 
at the summer’s wake. 

The big house is silent, but I hurry to the 
cellarway, where I find the performance 
on. Ina large basement, Mrs. R., Polly 
and Sid are placing a kraut-cutter, tub, 
and huge jars, and piled high on a great 
table are the loveliest pale green and 
ivory cabbages. Polly drapes me ina 
big sack-apron, and my pet pleasure 
begins. 

Botany and chemistry cannot destroy 
the feeling that comes as I’ cut open 
those heads to remove the cores—the 
feeling of wonder and reverence for that 
which is fresh from nature’s workshop. 
Observe the workman’s method of pack- 
ing—such crumpled goods, but so solid, 
and the crinkles only add to the crisp- 
ness and beauty! How they crack as 





EXPERIENCES 


Finish my stencil—don’t ° 
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the knife runs across their crowns—a tre- 
mendous force imprisoned! Here is one 
bearing the marks of a tragedy—a heart too 
great for his head, he has burst! Mrs. R.’s 
discussion of the comparative merits of Win- 
ningstadt and Flat Dutch does not prejudice 
me—all honest cabbages are good. O ye that 
are dyspeptic! know ye that raw cabbage is 
nature’s own restorer? Eat it without con- 
diments and your astonished stomach will 
work as it never did on predigested foods! 

The dignity of time is back of a cabbage: 
this head is as surely a product of the ages 
as our civilization is. When I consider its 
beauty and use, and the patient, generous con- 
structive work of Mother Nature and Farm- 
er John, the words of Walt Whitman return: 

No man has ever worshiped half enough, 
no man has ever adored half enough.” 

At the cutter the fine shavings fall fast, 
and Mrs. R. drops layers of them into the 
jars, scattering salt, while I swing on a churn 
dasher to press them until water rises, In 
the winter I shall be invited to eat some of 
the kraut, not 


fried — that is ) 
suicidal; either 4 
raw or boiled 

long. 


As the car car- 
ries me thru the 
chill twilight 
back to the city, 
I think of the 
reply made by 
the Roman Emperor when he was urged to 
leave his retirement and reassume the reigns 
of government: “If you could just see my 
cabbages you wouldn’t mention government 
to me!” HELEN RAPER. 

Reno, Iti, 


In Bonnie Maryland 


My mother and I spent a delightful two 
weeks camping out and boating on the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal. Leaving Washing- 
ton, we were raised by seventy-five locks up 
into the mountains of western Maryland. 
passing thru beautiful stretches of country 
where the joys of water and hill are com- 
bined. The canal is fed by the winding Po- 
tomac, and at some points the tow-path ly- 
ing between the natural and the artificial 
bodies of water is but twenty feet wide. 
The tow-path is covered with wild 
flowers and from my tramps on the 
levels between locks I often brought 
back to our boat armfuls of blossoms. 
In contrast to the tow-path the burn- 
side is massed high with rocks. About 
forty miles from Cumberland where 
the canal ends there is Little Slack Wa- 
ter and then Big Slack water, two large 
lakes on the top of high Maryland hills, 
where the Potomac forms a _ natural 
canal, About thirty miles from Cum- 
berland there is a tunnel, three-quarters 
of a mile long, where we went into the 
bowels of the earth on a stream of water 
under the mountain in a canal boat. 








| 








We saw several groups of young college 
men, their pennant-covered luggage over their 
shoulders, walking the levels. We saw one 
nature lover in a canvas canoe. We saw stu- 
dents of geology investigating the wonderful 
rocks. But the people who were really of the 
canal permanently were much more interesting 
than those who had merely come to rest or to 
learn. The little mountain girl who had 
breathed the clear air all her life and who 
was so strong that she could steer the un- 
wieldy canal boat was a charming compan- 
ion. Jock, the negro boatsman, who played 
his fiddle and sang: 

When my wife dies I’s gwine git another one, 

Big and black jes like t’other one; 

When my wife dies I’s gwine git another one, 

Big and black like me— 
entertained us for hours with his music and 
his ghost stories about Dead Man’s Bend and 
Gyles’s: Bottom and the Devil. All the canal 
people know witches who can cast spells. 
History and legend grow abundantly along 
the canal and it would indeed require an ex- 
pert to disentangle their roots. 

If you want a pleasant trip with just enough 
of the rough in it, I can advise nothing better 
for you than to take a little vessel of about 
four feet draught, secure a way-bill from 
the canal company, and start from George- 
town, D. C., for a quiet, restful, but most in- 
teresting trip to Cumberland by means of 
this old and historic canal. Cool springs 
along the way will refresh your thirst, fresh 
milk and other provisions purchased at the 
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lock-houses will rest you after long tramps, 
generous hospitality will be repaid to you 
by the canal people for all your unpatroniz- 
ing courtesy. You may fish, sleep out of 
doors and breathe good pure air at all times. 


Mary MELvIN. 
BaLTIMorE, Mp. 


Voyages and Discoveries. 


Nearly a century ago two Jesuits visited 
a lake hidden away among the mountains of 
northern Idaho. The Indians who dwelt 
around the shores called the lake Kaniksu 
(Ka-nik-su), and among them the Fathers 
resolved to found a mission. One departed 
for Montreal, the other remained to gather 
materials for the building. A storm came 
one night and next day the priest was washed 
ashore. The Indians buried the body; the 
lake and its people were forgotten. Time 
passed, the Indians were removed to a reser- 
vation, their tepee poles rotted, their little 
garden plots overran with weeds. From time 
to time prospectors visited the lake and 
digged the hills for gold. A few remained, 
planted the open land, builded cabins and 
formed the nucleus of a settlement. Then 
Uncle Sam came along and erected the lake 
and its environs into a national forest, pre- 
serving its beauties to future generations. 

A party of four—to say nothing of the 
canoe—rediscovered the lake last summer. It 
was not lost, but we felt adventurous and 
must needs go on a voyage of discovery. A 





By Chas, S. Moody, Sandpoint, Idaho 





THE SHORE OF LAKE KANIKSU 
































By Chas. S. Moody, Sandpoint, Idaho 


LAKE PEND’ OREILLE 


man enjoys his trip when he is expecting the 
unexpected. 

The principal member of the party was a 
power canoe, propelled by a diminutive but 
busy two-horse motor. The little vessel was 
so light that we loaded it on a wagon and 
hauled it across the hills, over a rough and 
little used wagon trail, between the Pend 
Oreille River and Lake Kaniksu, called by 
the whites Priest Lake. The other members 
of the expedition were the Sage, seventy years 
young; the Pedagog, twenty-four years old: 
the Judge, somewhere between the two, and 
the writer, who declines to be sworn. 

The start was made from the City of Sand- 
point, on Lake Pend, Oreille, in a gale of 
wind. The Sage held the steering gear, the 
Pedagog sat amidships holding down the 
bedding, while yours truly managed the mo- 
tor—which needed no managing. Lake Pend 
Oreille is anything but a mill pond when the 
wind is up and the little craft made heavy 
weather of it until we shot behind the hills 
into the river. 

She purred along down the placid waters 
of the river all morning, scattering flocks of 
feeding ducks, scaring the wits out of honest 
milch cows standing knee deep in the cool 
water; sped in the shadows of towering cliffs 
about which clouds of swallows wheeled and 
darted, on to where Priest River mingles its 
limpid waters with the larger stream. There 
we hauled the canoe out and loaded her upon 
a waiting farm wagon, 


We went ahead in an auto, and on what an 
auto road! As the sun was just hiding be- 
hind the hills we pulled - into Coolin, the 
sleepy little hamlet at the foot of the lake. 
Coolin is blessed with an hotel, one of the old 
style with groaning table and white soft beds 
where one falls asleep “the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot.” We did justice to both 
table and beds, for it had been a long, stren- 
uous day in which we covered sixty miles of 
water and half as much of mountain road. 

We got away from Coolin next day after 
noon. It was impossible to drag the Pedagog 
away from the table sooner. Our first port 
of call was Granite Creek near the upper end 
of the lake. It is a delightful gamp ground, 
beneath the spreading cottonwoods, beside a 
crystal-clear brawling stream filled with hun- 
gry trout. The Limb of the Law joined us 
the second day, leaving Blackstone and Kent 
behind—we did not need them. From Granite 
Creek we proceeded to the head of the lake, 
had lunch at Camp Kaniksu, tried the Thor- 
oughfare between the two lakes—and made it 
—contrary to the prophecies of the people at 
the camp. Caribou Creek and its trout held 
us for. several days. We explored the upper 
lake, a little gem set in the rugged hills, a 
silver mirror, a spot of ideal beauty, un- 
touched by the hand of man. 

Oh, what’s the use? Here are the pictures. 
Let them tell the story. 

Crartes S. Moopy. 

Sanppoint, IDAHO. 
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In the Old Countries. 


Wandering about Europe on a vacation trip, 
one sees many interesting and entertaining 
things never mentioned in a guide-book, 

In leisurely Dublin this notice is posted in 
the trams: “Passengers desiring to alight 
from the car are earnestly requested to as- 
sure themselves before doing so that no car 
is approaching from the opposite direction!” 
Dublin is the home of the “finest English in 
the world.” 

It is a far cry from the above to the fol- 
lowing in a Paris hotel, where they boast a 
microscopic elevator: “Guests are requested 
not to ring for the lift to go up empty and 
then come down again, the lift being only made 

















MEMORIES OF “THE OLD COUNTRIES” 
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to take travelers up, not to descend them.” Or 
the following, seen at a railroad station in 
Germany: “Defence to cross the lines without 
an Authorization.” 

“English as She is Spoke” is certainly won- 
derful, but no more astonishing than French 
as we Americans speak it. 

In justice to those among whom we travel, 
I must say that everywhere on the Continent 
I have met people who speak good English, 
and they were most anxious to practice it. 
too, so that often I got very little chance to 
air my French or German. 


Emitic G. WRIGHT. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 


The Tale of the Trout. 


Many of the Canadian lakes and streams 
still furnish an opportunity for the fisherman 
to enjoy his favorite sport as he once did in 
the Adirondacks. We found a lake north of 
Ottawa, on a branch of the Gatineau River, 
where the world with its cares and worries 
was lost, where we were beyond the wire, the 
mail, and the daily newspaper. To float about 
in a birch bark canoe is certainly the poetry 
of motion on the water, and to catch fish 
therefrom furnishes a situation of perfect 
bliss for the lover of the “gentle art.” 

The lake abounds with large gray and 
speckled trout. Zotique, our Canadian guide, 
would not regard a large catch of fish as be- 
ing a subject “worth writing home about.” 
Zotique is “a character,” and, when we com- 
plain of the cold, he tells us to “shiver our- 
selves into a sweat.” 

One day a spirit of unrestraint seemed to 
possess us and we fished for a record. When 
the day was ended and we surveyed our catch 
the questions arose, “What did we do it for? 
What will we do with our fish?” My camp. 
mate suggested that we smoke them. Not 
knowing anything about the job, I kindly 
allowed him and the guide to do all the work. 
My suggestions were invariably not followed. 
It often pays to be a know-nothing in camp; 
you save much useless exercise. 

Perhaps fishermen generally know how to 
do the trick, but to me the method and result 
were novel and interesting. 

The slime was removed from the fish by 
rubbing with the ashes of our camp fire. Then 
the fish were carefully cleaned by splitting 
thru the head and down the back, the heads 
being left on. Salt was thoroly rubbed into 
the flesh and the fish placed one above another 
and left over night. In the morning we hung 
them out in the sun and wind to dry, and 
watched to see that they were not fly blown. 
Meanwhile, the smoke house was built. 

» A hole was made in the ground, about eigh- 
teen inches in depth and three feet in diam- 
eter. Over it we set a tripod, made of small 
trees, taking care to leave short portions of 
the limbs to be used as a rest or bracket for 
the sticks from which to suspend the fish. 
Long strips of bark from a bass-wood tree 
were used to bind the tripod, which was then 
surrounded with cedar bark, the larger open- 
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ings being covered with pieces 
poncho. 

The fish were strung, thru the head, on 
sticks which reached from one stem of the 
tripod to another, resting on the limbs before 
mentioned. This was continued to the apex, 
so there were several rows of fish, one above 
another, but not touching. Thus the smoke 
could circulate equally about them all. 

Some white birch “punk,’ which gives a 
sweet and fragrant odor and does not blaze, 
was ignited and placed in the hole or pit; and 
the smoking commenced. Only a gentle 
smoke was maintained, so that the fish would 
not turn black or be covered with soot. In 
this way a golden brown color was obtained. 
The smaller fish were “done” in a day, while 
the larger ones—four and five pounders— 
were left in for three days. 

Trout treated in this manner require no 
cooking and may be kept, in a dry place, for 
an indefinite time. When desired for use, 
cover with a damp cloth for a few days, until 


of an old 

















By F. Wilford, Elyria, Ohio 
THEY SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


moisture enough is absorbed to soften the 
flesh. In the winter time, when a tit-bit for 
lunch is wanted, try your smoked trout and 
recall the pleasant days spent in the wilder- 
ness catching and preserving your fish. 


W. S. MAckKIE. 
Utica, N. Y. 


One Farmer's Way 


Who would suspect that a farmer, of all 
persons, would ever need a vacation? His 
whole life is redolent of the great outdoors, 
with open skies and sunshine and birds and 
flowers. Now you are going to guess at once, 
no doubt, that any sane farmer would choose 
to take his vacation right in the middlemost 
midst of some crowded city, where he could 
see something “different,” at least. Wrong 
you are! A trip to the city may be all right 
for a “pleasure exertion,” as Samantha Allen 
would say, But as a vacation, I know from 
experience that it is about as refreshing as a 
half-day’s session with the proverbial flock of 
pigs in the clover. 
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By W. S. Mackie, Utica, N. Y. 
AFTER THE SMOKING 


What we did was about the silliest thing you 
could imagine of for a farmer’s family to do. 
We rented a pair of six by eight tents and a 
flat-bottomed boat, and loaded them, together 
with provender for a week’s sojourn, and the 
children and ourselves, all upon a farm 
wagon. With this outfit we departed, a jour- 
ney of about three parasangs to the shores of 
a sequestered and unfashionable and reedy 
lake. Here we pitched camp. 

Perhaps some of you old timers, for. whom 
camping out has lost its novelty, can dimly 
remember your first night in a tent, bedded 
deep with marsh hay and carpeted with blan- 
kets and “comforts.” You laughed all night 
long; at least we did. I didn’t say we 
laughed at anything in particular. You never 
do, your first night in a tent. You just laugh, 
and then laugh again, and then laugh some 
more, and keep it up. I have heard old sol- 
diers tell of the same phenomenon occurring 
the first night a new company spends in camp. 
Silly, isn’t it? But it was worth all the 
trouble and work the whole trip cost us, just 
that first night of care-free mirthfulness, or tent 
hysteria, or whatever it is that besets green- 
horns the first night in a tent. If you don't 


believe it, Friend Farmer and your wife, just 
try it and see! You will go back to the hum- 








3y W S. Mackie, Utica, N. “Y. 
THE SMOKE HOUSE 
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drum grind and routine of chores and feeding 
and fall house-cleaning and three meals per 
day and work and worry, refreshed and in- 
vigorated and all the rest of it, just-as truly 
as your city cousins. 

After making up lost sleep, we spent the 
rest of that paradisiacal week in just being lazy. 
You city people can never realize what a real 
treat it is to lie abed until eight or ten or 
twelve o'clock, if you take a notion to. You 
have never lived for years under the necessity 
of getting up at five, or earlier, to milk the 
cows. The children ran wild, and the good wife 
had no dishes to wash—we used paper plates. 
The meals were all prepared. We read and 
loafed as never a farmer and his wife loafed 
before. Even the staid old farmhorses had a 
thoroly blissful time of it, and acted years 
younger when we broke camp and started back 
for home. R. A. BuELt. 


Lake GENEVA, WI1s, 


Charming the Baby. 


A summer vacation in the Rip van Winkle 
country! The chance came in the form of 
an invitation to share a four-room cottage 
that had once been a cider mill. The long, 
narrow living room, supported by huge axe- 
hewn timbers, was where the oxen used to 
drag in the cart—I suppose in those days it 
might have been called a wain—heaped high 
with apples for the russet cider. It may have 
been the very spot where dear old Rip used 
to get his beverage. The little house, with 
its sleeping porch for the baby, stood in an 
old-fashioned garden where forsythia, Japan- 


By Isabel C. Barrows, Croton, N. Y. 
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ese quince, Missouri currant and damask and 
blush roses ran riot, and an althea-bordered 
walk led down to the ancient well-sweep. 
An apple orchard of neglected trees was a 
vision in pink in May, and locust trees tow- 
ering a hundred feet overhead tossed down 
their honey perfume in June, which, mingled 
with the exquisite fragrance of the wild grape — 
blossoms, made an almost intoxicating atmos- 
phere. Innumerable birds added their song 
and across the lower strip of garden three 
stately deer were often seen at dawn as they 
cropped the scant grass under the spreading 
oaks and maples. 

Far below the silver Hudson shone in the 
hot July sun, hemmed in by the Highlands on 
both sides, whose depth of cool shadow it 
must have envied as it slid up and down with 
ebb and flow of tide, in the pitiless glare of 
noon. 

But more winning than the garden, gayer 
than the birds, sweeter than the breath of 
rose and grape, was the baby of the house- 
hold. His mother, before her marriage, had 
traveled far and wide in. many tands, study- 
ing folk dances and games and in training 
young people in the giving of Greek plays. 
Her baby had a strong sense of rhythm tho 
he had not learned to walk anéwhad not even 
stood alone. One hot summer day when 
convention only demanded “garments for 
grown folks, she put on a Greek dress, which 
means next to no clothes, and set the hot 
baby naked in the cool lush grass and began 
to dance before him. He was bewitched with 
the graceful steps and movements, and as tho 
compelled by an invisible power, rose slowly 





DANCING ON THE GREEN 
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to his feet and stood fascinated. At that 
moment the kodak caught him, and fixed for 
all time the first “standing alone” of “little 
June.” IsaBEL C. BARRows. 
CrotTon-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


Getting Down to Essentials. 


A vacation must be “something different.” 
Rest, relaxation, health are important con- 
siderations, but the gaining of new experiences 
is the sine qua non, 

We are living in a world of astonishing 
complexity and variety; but how small is the 
part that we realize and know! Chained to a 
ledger, a bench, or a schoolmaster’s desk, we 
have little opportunity to experience the va- 
ried life that is throbbing about us. The 
novelist, it is true, helps us to duplicate our 
lives. Thru his art we may live vicariously 
the life of the Labrador fsherman or that of 
Her Grace the Duchess of Marlborough. But 
second-hand experience is a poor substitute 
for actual observation and real living. 

A vacation may not carry us far in this 
direction. But it is the only chance that most 
of us have to break the prisun bars of per- 
sonal isolation and to enrich our lives with a 
new comprehension of what life means. 

It never occurs to many to do anything but 
what is customary and conventional, like 
spending a few wecks in a hotel at a seaside 
resort. Except in a few external particulars 
how little life Here differs from the ordinary 
round of fashionable society everywhere. It 
is the same old program—dress, dinner, 
amusement, cards, dancing, fuss, feathers and 
silliness—in a word it is boredom punctuated 
by forced smiles and irrepressible yawns. 

Doubtless outdoor life offers the ideal va- 
cation. The recreative and _health-giving 
features cannot be overlooked. I have spent 


many summers camping by lonely lakes, climb- - 


ing mountains in the Far West, or following 
trout streams with rod and line. But here, 
too, the most precious thing is not “a good 
time,” but deeper insight into Nature’s moods 
and mysteries. 

Therefore I do not wish to do the, same 
thing over and over again. I wish to see 
Nature from a new angle and to learn more 
of that fascinating subject, human personality. 
Some of the characters I have met during 
my vacations have interested me even more 
than the birds and the flowers, What quaint 
specimens of human life I found when I took 
my boat trip down the Ohio! How delight- 
ful were the backwoodsmen, sheep herders 
and foresters that I saw in the Rockies! 

I remember an evening camp fire under the 
mountain pine trees when I listened hour after 
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By H. T. Colestock, Lewisburg, Pa. 
THREE SUMMER-TIME RECRUITS 


hour to thrilling tales of pioneer life from the 
lips of a white-haired: patriarch. I have for- 
gotten his stories of Indian fights and grizzly 
bears, but the scene itself with its sights, 
sounds and odors, and the personality of the 
old man, have become a permanent possession. 
The weird »shadows of the forest, the fitful, 
flaming light of the fire, the smell of pine and 
smoke, are blended in some mysterious way 
with my own personality. I am not exactly 
the same because on that August night I 
watched the fine, rugged face of an old man, 
aglow with the glare of the crackling fire, and 
listened to his voice as it mingled with the 
rush of tumbling water and the whisper of 
the night wind thru the pines. 

To one who ordinarily lives among books 


“a vacation should mean above all such contact 


with reality. Many teachers of literature 
spend their summers reading novels and plays. 
Delightful, no doubt! But in the end we 
must suffer if we continue to live, like the 
Lady of Shalott, in a world of shadows. Is 
not literature itself designed to give us eyes 
to see, hearts to feel, and curiosity to know? 
And does not experience bring us a new un- 
derstanding of literature? Not scholarship 
alone, but a first-hand knowledge of humanity 
is necessary to appreciate Shakespeare; to 
love Wordsworth we must actually feel the 
spirit of the woodland 

Life is an endless, insatiable conquest for 
experience, Our vacation, it seems to me, 
gives us our best opportunity to add to the 
sum of life’s experiences variety, breadth and 
a sympathetic contact with common life, and 
to increase our store of memory-pictures. 

A. W. GoovenoucH. 


Norwatk, Onto. 














Getting Acquainted with Wild Animals 


BY WILLIAM J. LONG 


AutHor. or “Ways of THE Woop FoLk,” Lirrte BrorHer To THE BEAR,” 
“Briar Parcnu PurLosopuy,” Etc, 


HERE are three things 
to know, and another 
to do, if you are ever 
to get more than a 
fleeting glimpse of 
wild animals. The 
first thing to know is 
that all wild crea- 
tures, tho naturally 
shy and a bit timid, 
are not governed by 

fear, as we have been led to suppose. 
It is doubtful if anything to which we 
can definitely give the name of fear is 
ever born in an animal or hatched out of 
an egg. Certainly the ordinary fears of 
the wood folk are the result of example 
and experience rather than of inherit- 
ance. 

The second thing to know is that every 
wild animal hates to be watched, and be- 
comes alarmed the moment he finds eyes 
fixt intently upon him. There is an ex- 
cellent reason for this. When a wild ani- 
mal sees any living thing that he wants 
to eat, he crouches, hides, rivets his eyes 
upon his victim. When he finds other 
eyes fixed intently upon himself, he 
knows that a rush is sure to follow, and 
he anticipates the rush by taking to his 
heels. Whether this knowledge is a mat- 
ter of deduction or of instinct, is here of 
no consequence. The fact, not the ex- 
planation,.is important. And the fact 
grows eloquent when you observe the 
eyes of a stalking cat, or even when you 
put on the gloves with an untrained 
boxer. Looking intently into his eyes, 
you can always see his blow coming be- 
fore he starts a muscle. It is this simple 
fact, that an animal hates to be watched, 
which gives force to the rule that you 
must look an animal “squarely in the 
eye” if you think he is going to attack 
you. The rule is good and well founded, 
tho it does not always work with domes- 
tic animals that have lost many of their 
wild instincts. 

The third thing to know is that prac- 
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tically all wild animals are intensely curi- 
ous, and that in moments when they are 
not feeding or playing or sleeping, they 
get most of their fun out of life by in- 
dulging their curiosity. So strong is their 
inquisitive instinct—for it is an instinct 
and is the basis of all education—that 
they will give over their feeding or play- 
ing to satisfy their curiosity. Their first 
attitude toward every new object, unless 
it be moving toward them with evident 
hostility, is invariably one of curiosity 
rather than of fear. Young animals are 
naturally more curious than the old, hav- 
ing more to learn; and a bear seems to 
me the least curious of all, possibly be- 
cause he has such a big stomach and 
feeds on such little things, like ants and 
berries, that he is always hungry. Yet | 
once had a wild bear so near me that I 
could touch him; and several times since 
then, when watching in the berry fields, 
bears have discovered me and have ap- 
proached rather too close for my own 
comfort. 

The one thing to do, in view of this 
knowledge, is to keep still, physically and 
mentally still, and so take advantage of 
the animal’s curiosity. After he once 
sees you, never move directly toward 
him when he is looking. If you must 
move, do so gently. If your game van- 
ishes, stay where you are; for he is prob- 
ably hiding and watching you, unless you 
have frightened him. Better than roam- 
ing the woods is to sit quiet in a good 
place and let the animal come to you. 
Then observe him casually, veiling your 
keen interest and never looking at him 
intently. You are to keep physically 
quiet, lest the animal take alarm; and 
mentally quiet, because excitement of 
any kind is as contagious as fear or any 
other disease of mind or body. When I 
am alone in the woods, the wild animals 
rarely show alarm. A thousand times I 
have had them near me, large and small, 
and watched them indulge their curiosity 
and then move slowly off, turning their 
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heads for a last look; but let me take an- 
other man with me, who grows mentally 
excited at the sight of game, and almost 
invariably the same animals are nervous 
and fidgety, and end by running away. 

I began to learn these lessons years 
ago, as a very small boy, in a lonely ber- 
ry-pasture surrounded by deep woods. 
The berry-pickers used to take me with 
them when I was too little to find my 
way among the tall swamp-blueberry 
bushes. They would place me under a 
tree in the woods, break off an armful of 
branches laden with berries, and leave 
me while they wandered off thru the 
swamp. Sitting there entirely alone, oc- 
cupied with the task of filling my cup 
with berries, I would presently feel that 
I was being watched. Then I would 
look up to find bird or beast slipping thru 
the wood, halting, listening, looking, 
coming near me again and again to find 
out who I was and what I was doing 
there. 

This feeling of being watched, by the 
way, is very real and dependable. Many 
times since, in the northern wilderness, 
when trout-fishing or holding lonely vigil 
by an unnamed lake, I have suddenly felt 
that something unseen was following or 
watching me; and invariably the feeling 
was true to the fact. Once the feeling 
was so urgent that I sprang up, and 
startled a big bear that had crept con- 
cealed within a few feet of me. Again, 
I was sitting at twilight on the shore of 
a lake, watching a bull moose that I had 
called to the open, when the same feeling 
said, Get away! I did so. And out of a 
fir thicket behind me charged another 
bull—a morose, ugly brute that had lost 
his fear of man and that had previously 
attacked my Indian. Such a feeling— 
which seems hardly to depend on ordi- 
nary senses, tho it may possibly be a finer 
development of one of them—is not 
unique at all, but is common among In- 
dians, and is often found in white men 
who spend much time in the wilderness. 
It depends, I think, largely on the faculty 
of keeping one’s mind open and respon- 
sive to every subtle impression. When 
the mind is fixed on work or worry or 
calculation, then even the ordinary senses 
are dulled, and the finer impressions have 
not the ghost of a chance for recognition. 

Later, when eight or nine years_old, I 
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used to go alone to the berry-pastures. 
When my big pail would hold no more, 
I would fill my hat with the most lus- 
cious blueberries.- These with a.gener- 
ous slice of bread made an _ excellent 
lunch, which I always ate near a bird’s 
nest, or the den of a fox, or some other 
good place in the woods. And again the 
birds and animals would approach as 
fearlessly as when I was too small to 
harm them. One could see more of wild 
life in that hour of rest than would be 
possible in a week of roaming the woods. 
Once a crow lit just over my head, so 
near that I hardly dared wink. If he 
saw me, he gave no heed. He listened 
and looked for a moment, turning his 
head in every direction. He hopped first 
to another branch, and from there to the 
crotch of a great pine tree, where he be- 
gan to uncover objects that were hidden 
under a mat of pine needles. Presently 
he took out something bright. It was a 
piece of glass that flashed and showed 
rainbow colors in a stray glint of sun- 
shine. Then came a bit of quartz, a 
shell, a silver buckle, and several other 
objects, all bright, that I could not make 
out. He turned his treasures over and 
over, mumbling in his throat in a pleased 
way over each one. Then he put them 
all back, covered them again with pine 
needles, and slipped away like a shadow. 
At first, I watched all these birds and 
animals in a child’s impersonal way. 
They were also individuals, each one liv- 
ing his own happy life, knowing the 
woods better and having more right there 
than I had. My only regret was that I 
was too noisy and obtrusive, in spite of 
all caution, and frightened many wild 
creatures that I would gladly have 
Known better. For the natural attitude 
of the child, as of the animal, is one of 
curiosity rather than of fear or destruc- 
tion. If left to his natural instinct, a 
child meets every wild creature with a 
mixture of shyness and curiosity. He 
becomes an enemy of the wild, and learns 
to kill and destroy, not from nature, but 
from the evil example of his elders. 
One day, while resting in the woods, I 
took a jews-harp out of my pocket and 
twanged it idly. It was a sound never 
heard in that place before or since. The 
first to come. hurriedly to investigate was 
a bright-colored little warbler, whose 
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name | did not know. He lit on a branch 
within three feet of my head, and viewed 
me first with one eye, then with the 
other. Next appeared a jay, officious as 
the town constable ; then more wild birds, 
a wood mouse and a squirrel. The se- 
cret was out. | learned consciously then 
that animals are intensely curious; that 
they will indulge their curiosity so long 
as one keeps perfectly quiet; and this 
simple discovery has led to many fasci- 
nating glimpses of wild life, and to a 
lifelong pleasure that is too real to be 
described, 

These small wild birds and animals 
about .our homes have unfortunately 
learned that man deserves to be feared, 
and their curiosity is too easily satisfied. 
ihe farther away one goes from civiliza- 
tion, the easier it is to play on the ani- 
mals’ curiosity; and in the far North, 
where man seldom appears, they are all 
comparatively fearless. Even in regions 
that are occasionally hunted, they seem 
. to recognize at times a difference between 
the man of blood and the friend. I came 
once, at evening, into a camp of hunters 
who were in a sorry plight. They were 
in a deer country, and had depended 
largely on game to supply their table ; but 
for ten days they had tasted no meat, and 
they were very hungry. The deer were 
too wild to be approached, they assured 
me. Yet I had seen a dozen animals 
that day, most of which could have 
been easily shot; and the next morning 
I witnessed a rare bit of deer nature. 
I went early to a wild beaver-meadow, 
and as I slipped into the open, I saw 
a doe and a fawn not twenty yards 
away. The fawn, a little buck with the 
nubs of his antlers just showing, threw 
up his head as I dropped behind a mossy 
log. Waiting there a few moments, I 
scraped some moss from the side of the 
log, put it on instead of a hat, and slow- 
ly raised my head. The doe was quietly 
feeding, but the fawn stood gazing in- 
tently at the spot where I had disap- 
peared. His eyes instantly caught the 
motion as my head appeared; he started, 
stamped, sided quickly to his mother. 
At his call, she raised her head and 
glanced at the log. ‘‘Nothing there, son, 


don’t worry,” she said in her own way, 
as she went to feeding again. 
“But there is something. I saw it,” 
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he said, swinging his head against her 
side. She looked again, and again went 
to feeding; but the little buck was posi- 
tive. “Right there, under that bump! I| 
saw it move again,” he insisted. The 
mother looked sharply, and to interest 
her | moved the moss bonnet up and 
down. She whirled, “froze” in her 
tracks, and both deer stood like beautiful 
statues, pointing ears and noses straight 
at me. I slowly lowered my head and 
waited a few minutes before raising it 
again. The deer were nearer, not ten 
yards away, the mother ahead, the fawn 
holding back. He had seen something 
big, and was cautious, while she saw only 
a queer bit of moss. Slowly they came 
on, stamping a forefoot to make me 
move. When they were so close that I 
was afraid my eyes would betray me, I 
sank out of sight. I was listening for 
their alarm call, or the thud of their 
hoofs, and wondering why I did not 
hear it, when a gray muzzle slid over the 
log ; and I lay my hand fair on the moth- 
er’s cheek before she bounded away. 

It seemed impossible that any animal 
could come so near a man without smell- 
ing him; yet I have many times had wild 
animals so close that I would not let them 
come nearer. Moose especially, if sud- 
denly startled, will strike a powerful 
blow with a forefoot, not to attack but to 
defend themselves ; and I have repeatedly 
waved my arm or thrown my hat at a 
bull moose when he was as near as | 
wanted him. 

As you watch them in this quiet way, 
two curious facts appear. First, they do 
not see you clearly, even when you are in 
plain sight, so long as you are motion- 
less; and second, their keen noses seem 
to lose track of you after you have been 
perfectly still for a short period. The 
wild animal seems to depend less on 
sight than upon any other sense. He 
will catch an unusual motion quickly 
enough, but when sitting quiet, with gray 
clothes harmonizing with the gray woods, 
I have repeatedly had deer, moose, bear, 
fox, and lesser creatures, pass within a 
few yards without noticing me, until a 
chirp drew their attention. Occasionally, 
indeed, their lack of discernment is al- 
most incredible. Once, on an open lake 
in winter, I saw a speck moving across 
the snow, and stood stock still. The 
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speck turned into an otter, which came 
rollicking along in his merry way, taking 
two short stepson his abbreviated legs 
and a long slide on his ample belly— 
jump-jump, slide; jump-jump, slide, as 
if he were moving to music. Now all 
the otter’s senses are extraordinarily 
keen, and here I was standing in the 
snow on an open lake, as conspicuous as 
a fly inthe milk; yet he came straight on, 
not knowing me from a stump, and put 
one paw on my snowshoe before he 
‘stopped. Then he hesitated, looking 
everywhere except up into my face, be- 
fore he hurried away. And I have sat 
still in the snow upon an open barren, 
without a particle of concealment, while 
a large herd of caribou passed slowly by 
me. The greater part of the herd saw 
nothing unusual ; the rest merely glanced 
at me for a moment, and went on with- 
out alarm. 

As for their’ noses, on which they 
mostly depend for information, I have 
tried numberless experiments to know 
how far they can detect a man. With a 
fair wind, not too strong, blowing in 
their direction, I have seen deer become 
alarmed while I was still a full quarter- 
mile away. On still days, the distance 
varies from fifty to two hundred yards, 
according to the amount of moisture in 
the air. But after a man has been sit- 
ting quiet for a time, I am convinced that 
no animal can smell him beyond a few 
feet, for the simple reason that, like the 
animal, he gives off practically no scent 
while he is motionless. 

All brooding birds that nest on the 
ground depend absolutely upon this wise 
provision of nature. Were it not for the 
fact that they give off practically no scent 
at such a time, hardly a ground-nesting 
bird would ever raise a brood in a wood 
traversed by cats, foxes and weasels. My 
old setter would scent a moving quail or 
partridge at an incredible distance; but I 
have taken that same setter on a leash 
fairly close to where quail and partridge 
were brooding their eggs, and he never 
once detected them. 

The same thing holds true of animals 
that build no dens but leave their young 
unprotected upon the ground. I have 
found a fawn in the woods, lying close 
where his mother had hidden him, and 
tested his concealment with my dog’s 
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keen nose. Unless the fawn lost his 
nerve and moved decidedly, the dog could 
not find him without running almost on 
top of him. The nose of a wolf is much 
keener than that of any dog; yet I have 
trailed a pack of wolves that passed with- 
in sixteen measured feet of where two 
deer were sleeping in a hole in the snow. 
The wolves were hunting, too, for they 
jumped and killed a buck a little farther 
on. Yet the trails showed plainly that 
these two sleeping deer were not detect- 
ed. Again, only last autumn, I was hid- 
den behind a cedar root, on the shore of 
a lake, watching a buck with the biggest 
antlers I have ever seen on a deer. Sud- 
denly two does came round the point, 
passed directly in front of me, came up 
over the bank and halted close at hand. 
I measured the distance afterwards, and 
found that from where my head rested 
to the nearest hoof-prints was less than 
eight feet. After a moment or two they 
grew uneasy. There was something 
wrong in the air, but evidently they could 
not define it, and I watched them move 
off slowly, using eyes, ears and noses in 
vain to locate the danger. 

So, whenever I have been quiet a long 
time and wild animals come near without 
suspicion, I explain the matter by sup- 
posing that the man, like the sleeping 
animal, gives off so little scent that the 
keenest noses are at fault. Ordinarily, 
deer, moose and black bear are extremely 
timid, and vanish at the first smell of 
man. Yet when sleeping in the woods 
at night I have several times been awak- 
ened by hearing these animals near me. 
So long as I kept perfectly quiet, they 
showed no alarm; but when I sat up and 
began to move, however quietly, they 
would catch my scent almost instantly, 
and a rapid pounding of hoofs or a 
smashing of brush told the rest of the 
story. 

There is another possible explanation 
of the phenomena, namely, that it is not 
the scent of man which an animal fears, 
but rather the scent of fear, excitement, 
blood lust, or some other abnormal qual- 
ity. It sounds queer, I know, to say that 
fear can be smelled; but it is possible 
that fear or wrath distils a kind of poison 
which is physical and sensible. Thus, 
bees when angry give off a pungent odor, 
very different from the ordinary smell 
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of the hive. The same thing is true of 
snakes. Stir up any snake with a stick, 
a rattler for instance, and as he gets mad 
he pours off an offensive odor that trav- 
els farther than the sound of his rattles. 
It is at least conceivable that one man 
who is entirely peaceable and another 
man who is excited, or hunting to kill, 
give off such decidedly different odors 
that a keen-nosed animal may easily de- 
tect their characteristic quality. 

That animals fear the scent of hu- 
manity, as such, is probably not true. 
Wherever man first goes into a wild re- 
gion, the animals there show very little 
fear of him. Wild deer will feed around 
the edges of a farm all summer, having 
the scent of man in their nostrils at al- 
most every hour of the day, and they are 
simply wary or watchful. When Octo- 
ber comes, and men appear with rifles in 
their hands and death in their thoughts, 
the same deer become fearful, running 
wildly at the first scent of their enemy. 
And I have had occasional opportunity to 
test the matter in another way. I once 
left a baby in a little opening in the 
woods, while I went back a short distance 
to my canoe. While I was gone, three 
deer came into the opening. They saw 
the baby, and were instantly curious. 
The baby saw them, and was delighted. 
She clapped her hands, crowed and crept 
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toward them. They were hardly a dozen 
feet away. They saw and heard and 
smelled her, yet they walked about with 
dainty steps, now on this side, now on 
that, pointing ears and noses at the won- 
der, and apparently thinking of every- 
thing except fear or running away. I 
stood concealed, watching the scene for 
several minutes; then an eddy of wind 
from the mountain got behind me and 
blew toward the deer. They caught my 
scent instantly, and were away over logs 
and stumps, their white flags flying, and 
the baby waving bye-bye as they van- 
ished in the dark woods. 

It is possible, therefore, that it is not 
the smell of humanity but of something 
evil in humanity that alarms a wild ani- 
mal. I first laid down this hypothesis 
after knowing a man who was simple- 
minded, and who loved to roam the 
woods by day or night. White men 
called him crazy, but an Indian would 
say that he was “touched by the Great 
Spirit.” He was all gentleness, without 
a thought or possibility of harm in his 
nature. He had no fear, and he inspired 
no fear in other creatures. I saw a par- 
tridge come out of the woods and follow 
him like a chicken, and eat from his 
hand. The wild animals paid no atten- 
tion to him. 


Stamrorp, Conn. 


The Dance. of the Olives 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


WHEN at noontide up Lake Garda (Bella Garda) creeps the wind, 
Then each little silvery olive sets its nimble leaves to dance; 
How they trip it and they skip it in a measure unconfined ! 
Hands across in blithe abandon, they retreat and they advance. 


Every bough on Mount Brione (oh. the branches that are there!), 
Every spray where haughty Trenno looks on Riva’s fruited plain, 

How they amble, how they gambol, how they part and how they pair, 
To the lisping and the crisping of the murmurous refrain! 


I shall see them clear in visions in a country far away, 
If I close my eyes at noontide—all their wavering expanse— 

And should frolic breezes whisper I shall smile and 1 shall say: 
“Now the south wind creeps up Garda, and the olives are a-dance!” 
Curnton, N. Y. 























Vacation Homes in the Woods 


BY ROBERT H. VAN COURT 


OR many families the summer prob- 
F lem becomes each year more diffi- 
cult of solution. With the closing 
of school comes the time when the chil- 
dren must be sent somewhere to give 
them the recreation which the year’s 
work and the strain of city life makes 
necessary. The places within easy access 
of the city, besides being exceedingly 
expensive, are seldom really satisfactory. 
The summer hotels are likely to be stiff 
and formal, and generally undesirable 
for children accustomed to living in their 
own homes. 

Of all phases of outdoor life, nothing, 
perhaps, so appeals to the younger mem- 
bers of the family as camping. Once 
they have tried it, they will find other 
forms of vacation living dull and un- 
attractive. This probably accounts for 
the popularity of the school camps which 
are scattered over the country, where, 
under careful and trained supervision, 
boys and girls may spend the summer in 
the most healthful of surroundings, and 
under inspiring influences. The “Boy 











Scout” movement and its rapid growth 
is also the result of this general getting 
back-to-nature and the country. To 
those of us who live and work amid the 
artificiality of city life there is something 
irresistibly attractive in the idea of being 
close to the heart of nature, wearing old 
clothes and living for a time the free and 
easy life which we like to imagine was 
lived before the call of the city became 
insistent. To children this attraction is 
hightened by its novelty. There is a 
practical side to it, also, for, tho we do 
not realize it, the education of the chil- 
dren is not interrupted by the closing of 
school, but is continued thru the summer 
as well, and lessons which might never 
be learned from teachers and books are 
absorbed in a.few weeks in making 
friends with squirrels and birds, delving 
into the secrets of vegetation, learning 
the haunts and the habits of fishes, and 
exploring all the wonders which Nature 
reveals to those who truly seek her. 

Life in the woods develops very quick- 
ly in children traits which are inculcated 





ARRIVING AT THE CAMP-GROUNDS 
The furnishings should consist only of the bare necessaries 
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at home, but which may not always be 
fully developed in its servant-aided at- 
mosphere: courage, fortitude, resource- 
fulness become habits in a camp in the 
woods. The proper physical develop- 
ment of growing boys and girls calls for 
opportunities for actual play which sel- 
dom exist in the city ; mountain climbing, 
sailing and swimming, play an immense- 
ly important part in the purely physical 
as well as in the mental and moral up- 
building of young people, and are im- 
portant factors in sending the children 
back to school tanned, healthy and 
strong. 

This call to the woods may be an- 
swered in the simplest of ways by camp- 
ing in tents, and each year sees a great 
increase in the number of people who 
thus solve the vacation problem in the 
most primitive method. The ground for 
a temporary camping place, close to lake 
or river, may be had for almost nothing 
—often literally free of cost if it be part 
of a farm, whose owner thus secures 
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purchasers of his milk, vegetables and 
fruit. A little group of tents built upon 
wooden platforms makes a comfortable 
summer home where life is exceedingly 
simple. Raising the tents from the 
ground protects them from dampness, 
and the closing of the flaps keeps them 
weather-tight. If this form of camping 
be adopted, one large tent may serve for 
dining and general living purposes, and 
other smaller tents for sleeping quarters. 
They may be arranged in the form of a 
square, with the camp fire in the center. 
A separate tent may be used as a kitchen, 
with an oil stove for cooking, unless the 
cooking is to be done over the camp fire. 

The furnishing of a temporary camp 
of this kind will, of course, be very sim- 
ple, and will probably consist chiefly of 
cots, camp chairs, folding tables and such 
other household fittings as are absolute 
necessaries. The dishes and cooking 


utensils will be chiefly of granite ware 
or some other unbreakable material. 
But why not have a permanent camp 








YET INEXPENSIVE CAMP AT LAKE PLACID 


The rustic “slab’’ construction 1s -particularly attractive in the heart of the Adirondack forest in New York 






































CAMPING MAKES OTHER FORMS OF VACATION SEEM DULL INDEED 
A roof of canvas stretched over a permanent wooden frame and floor is all you require 


upon the wooded shore of some lake or almost for the asking, and the buildings 
close to the oceean, or-upon some moun- may be acquired or added to gradually. 
tain side? The necessary ground, per- Let us suppose that one season has been 
haps in the heart of a forest, may be had_ spent by a family in tents or the most 











THE ATHLETIC FIELD OF A GIRLS’ CAMP 
Games are not the least important part of the daily program 














primitive of shacks, and that so much 
pleasure has been the result that a per- 
manent camp seems to be the logical out- 
come. It may be that close acquaintance 
with one particular spot has made it 
seem so delightful that it has been select- 
ed as the site for an established summer 
home. The ground may be either leased 
or purchased for possession gives a new 
zest to the summer camp. The ground 
having been secured, the family will no 
doubt spend many delectable hours of 
long winter evenings in the somewhat 
critical study of camp architecture. All 
the available books on the subject will 
receive examination, together with many 
magazines showing pictures of camp life 
and the structures in which it is enjoyed. 

A log house is always a delight, for, 
besides its picturesqueness, a certain 
glamor of: romance is suggested by its 
very name. Most of the nation’s pio- 
neers and heroes were born in log cabins 
or lived in them, and in planning a home 
close to Nature none seems quite so 
suitable as a cabin built of logs. The 
cost of a house of logs, built in the old- 
fashioned way, would be excessive, how- 
ever. Thus the choice narrows down to 
a house of boards or shingles, or one 
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built of “sheathing,” covered with 
“slabs,” which are merely the outer 
edges of logs, discarded at the mill when 
the logs themselves are sawed up into 
lumber. Both these varieties of camps 
have their advocates. There is some- 
thing particularly attractive in a house in 
the woods built of rough lumber or of 
shingle stained any of the colors of 
Nature which makes it fit into the sur- 
roundings amid which it is placed, and 
such a building is especially successful 
when built with a stone chimney or when 
set upon a foundation of the stone which 
will usually be found close at hand. The 
“slab” house, on the other hand, is a 
near approach, in appearance, to the log 
cabin, while its cost is very much less. 
It is really a house built of sheathing, to 
which the slabs are nailed, either hori- 
zontally or vertically. The slabs used 
may be narrow, and applied merely as 
“battens” -over the joints between the 
wide boards which cover the house. If 
such a treatment be employed the wide, 
rough planks may be stained gray, green 
or dark red, and the effect of the slabs, 
with their rough bark, against any of 
these colors is particularly good. Of 
course, a huge fireplace must be built in 





THE DORMITORY IN A PERMANENT CAMP 
This utility is often planned as a separate construction 
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THE VERANDA OF AN ADIRONDACK CAMP 
Built of logs in the pioneer manner—with refinements the pioneers did not command 


the living room of the camp, and if the 
chimney be of stone and built “outside,” 
against the wall, the camp will possess a 
decorative feature of the first impor- 
tance. 

The house should be placed where the 
most inspiring view may be had and 
upon well drained ground, which, if pos- 
sible, should slope off in several direc- 
tions. One of the chief requisites of a 
successful camp is a broad veranda, 
which is as important during the warm 
days and evenings of summer as the 
open fire about which family and guests 
gather during cooler weather. Some in- 
expensive camps are provided with a 
veranda used as an out-of-door sleeping 
room, and screened with wire netting 
and awnings so hung upon a curtain pole 
that they may be drawn at will. 

The foundation of the house will no 
doubt be very simple. Most camps are 
built upon strong wooden posts—prefer- 
ably of cedar—or set upon large and 
heavy stones placed firmly in the ground. 
A combination of both these treatments 
may sometimes be used and the house 
actually supported upon wooden posts, 
with the spaces between them filled in 


with stone, leaving sufficient space be- 
tween the stones for the free circulation 
of air required to keep the floor dry. 
The building of a camp requires but a 
short time, for very rarely is there either 
plastering or plumbing to be done, and 
all the labor required for the building of 
any but an elaborate camp may be had 
in any locality, however remote. A 
month should be ample for erecting the 
buildings and preparing them for -occu- 
pancy and for arranging the household 
appointments. A permanent camp will 
probably be furnished with such simple 
fittings as may be left in place from year 
to year, the supply being added to gradu- 
ally. It would all the same be a great 
mistake to expect in the heart of the 
woods all the conveniences and comforts 
of city life. The most successful camps 
are those whose occupants bring to their 
life in the wilderness a good-humored 
determination to do without many things 
to which they are accustomed—and it is 
surprising how few things are, after all, 
vitally necessary. 

Let us suppose that the camp includes 
a large living room, used also as a dining 
room ; two or three small bedrooms, and 
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a kitchen which may be in a separate 
building placed a few feet from the main 
structure, with a roof, or an awning, to 
cover the space between, The inner 
walls of a camp are sometimes covered 
with slabs, where a rustic effect is de- 
sired, but generally they are left by the 
carpenters in a rough, unfinished condi- 
tion, and stained some _ suitable color, 
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should be provided for dishes and table 
linen, and a folding table may be used 
at meal time, and between times stowed 
away in a few square inches. The 
arranging of the bedrooms is even sim- 
pler, for the beds may be merely wire 
cots covered with thin mattresses, and 
washstands and dressing stands may be 
improvised from wooden boxes fitted 
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PADDLING THE CANOE INDIAN FASHION 
Nothing adds more to the pleasure of camping than even the simplest of boats 


which is often surprisingly artistic, for 
rough boards are possessed of a texture 
well adapted to staining. The floors 
may also be stained, altho they are some- 
times painted if drest lumber has been 
used in laying them. A few. rugs or 
lengths of matting may be spread upon 
the floors, and the windows curtained 
with the simplest cotton prints or with 
plain muslin or cheese cloth. The living 
room should contain a strong table for 
reading lamp, books and writing mate- 
rials. About the study table there should 
be a sufficient number of comfortable 
chairs fitted with cushions, and a couch 
or two covered with blankets and piled 
with cushions. A cupboard or china 
closet, perhaps with drawers beneath, 


with shelves and covered with dotted 
swiss or some other easily laundered 
fabric. The linen and blankets for the 
beds, and the china necessary for the 
washstands should be of the simplest 
possible description. In the kitchen 
there should be a good-sized table and a 
few chairs, and the stove for cooking 
may burn either wood, coal or oil. The 
choice of fuel depends upon the locality 
in which the camp is built. A wood 
stove will, perhaps, be more useful in 
most places where summer camps are 
built. 

A refrigerator is a great convenience 
unless the difficulty of securing ice adds 
too much to the complication of camp 
life. However, if the camp is to be of a 

















AN EXCURSION FROM CAMP 
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somewhat gradual growth, its appoint- 
ments being increased as circumstances 
permit, the building of a small ice house 
might well be among the first of the 
added investments. Its cost will be but 
a trifle compared with the comfort and 
convenience its possession will afford. 
Should the camp be built near a spring, 
the problem may be met in the most old- 
fashioned of ways by building a “spring 
house,” where milk, eggs and vegetables 
may be kept. 

Of course, in a camp in the woods one 
hardly expects to do much in the way of 
gardening, for with a wealth of vegeta- 
tion at hand it may seem almost super- 
fluous to add to what already exists. 
Nevertheless, some camps possess little 
gardens of their own, for their owners 
enjoy working in the ground; and in a 
few instances the gardens are sufficiently 
productive to supply the camp table wita 
vegetables. The planting of a few flow- 
ering vines or shrubs about the camp is 
hardly to be considered as gardening, 
but the plants add greatly to the beauty 
of the summer home. A camp upon the 
shore of a body of water would hardly 
be complete without some kind of a boat. 
The best, of course, would be a small 
launch burning gasoline or naphtha, for 
such a craft, besides carrying as many as 
eight or ten people, will be able to travel 
with sufficient speed to make possible 
short excursions to places not too far 
distant. Should such a launch be un- 
available, a rowboat will prove useful, or 
even a canoe. 

An endless amount of fun and recrea- 
tion may be had by campers, children or 
adults, who live in tents. This form of 
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camping is entirely practical and should 
be encouraged, and the development of 
the permanent camp idea as here out- 
lined has been suggested chiefly for ‘the 
benefit of those who, besides having 
some woodland retreat in which to spend 
vacation days, enjoy the luxury of actu- 
ally possessing some one spot which may 
be claimed as their very own. In these 
days of apartment house living or of 
frequent removals from one rented 
house to another, there is a sense of 
satisfaction in knowing that somewhere 
there is a little abode which is permanent 
and unchanged from year to year, ex- 
cepting perhaps that each year may see 
it a little more comfortable and complete. 

It is said that each season the birds 
build their nests and rear their young in 
the same spot. If birds are endowed 
with the intelligence which this implies, 
perhaps they too love the spot which 
they call home and long for the coming 
of the spring days which see their return 
to it. The same feeling may be even 
stronger in the members of a family who 
return each year to the same spot in the 
woods to renew annually their acquaint- 
ance with the rocks and trees, the rabbits 
and the squirrels. The increasing popu- 
larity of camp life only proves the long- 
ing for Nature which exists in the heart 
of every normal man or woman. Each 
one of us yearns to get into green fields 
and woods, and to live in the pure open. 
Then there is the happiness of bathing in 
the clear waters of lake or ocean, of 
listening to the songs of birds and the 
buzzing of bees, and of sleeping under 
the silent stars which God has fixed in 
the heavens. 


New York City. 



































The Vacation Period 


BY CHAMP CLARK 


SPEAKER OF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES 


OW comes the vacation 
period, the season of 
rest, when. schools, 
colleges and universi- 
ties end their terms 
and turn the teachers 
and students free, 
when thousands go to 
Europe and_ other 
thousands to the 
mountains and seaside 

and woods and the rural places in our 

own country. 
As a rule the people of America take 
less rest than any 





word “rest” is constantly occurring. The 
Twenty-third is the most beautiful of all 
the psalms of David. The most beauti- 
ful verse in that psalm is the second: 
_ “He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures; he leadeth me beside the still waters—” 

Of all the promises which the Saviour - 
made in his sermons and conversations, 
one of the most forcible was the one con- 
tained in the twenty-eighth verse of the 
Gospel- according to Saint Matthew: 

“Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 

He follows that up with another prom- 
ise in the twenty- 





other people under 
the sun — more’s 
the pity, for rest 
not only adds to 
the pleasure of liv- 
ing and generates 
energy, but it pro- 
longs life. Almost 
everybody in this 
country is forever 
in a rush and a 
hurry. Charles 
Dickens said that 
Americans go to 
dinner at the same 
gait at which other 
people travel to a 
fire. 

The promise of 
rest runs thru the 
Bible like a thread 


of gold. The first 
time the word 
“rest” occurs in 


the Bible is in the 
second verse of the 








ninth verse of the 
same chapter: 
“And ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.” 
It is really a 
great pity that ev- 
erybody cannot 
rest periodically. 
They would last 
longer and accom- 
plish more, and 
would derive more 
pleasure out of 
existence. Most 
people rest on the 
Christian Sunday, 
or Lord’s Day, 
which has taken 
the place among 
Christians of the 
Jewish Sabbath, 
but few ever re- 
flect that the sev- 
enth day of rest is 
founded upon a 
great _philosophi- 








second chapter of 
Genesis : 

“And on the sev- 
enth day God ended his work which he had 
made. And he rested on the seventh day 
from all his work which he had made. And 
God blest the seventh day and sanctified it 
because that in it he had rested from all his 
work which God created and made.” 


And from that passage to almost the 
last verse of the Book of Revelation the 
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cal principle. This 
was demonstrated 
beyond peradven- 


ture when the modern Argonauts 
went across the plains in 1849 
in search of the Golden Fleece. 


Some of them were so anxious to 
reach the Pacific Coast that they 
drove steadily forward seven days in the 
week, resting not at all, while others, 
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either from force of habit, early educa- 
tion or religious bent, rested on Sunday. 
It turned out that those who rested on 
Sunday reached the gold fields first, with 
men and beasts in better condition than 
those who failed to rest at all. 

Congress grants to Government em- 
ployees a thirty days’ leave of absence on 
full pay in each year, not because Sen- 
ators and Representatives believe the 
Federal Government is an eleemosynary 
institution, but because they believe cor- 
rectly that vigorous, healthy men and 
women can do more work in eleven 
months than those who are fagged out 
can do in twelve. The same philosophi- 
cal principle underlies the eight-hour 
laws. Benjamin Franklin had some 
vogue for wisdom in his day, and he de- 
clared that the day ought to be divided 
into three equal parts: “eight hours for 
work, eight for sleep and eight for recre- 
ation.” It is also worthy of note that 
Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons be- 
lieve in that theory. 


It was one of the boasts of Napoleon 
that he needed only four hours’ sleep out 
of the twenty-four, but he died an old 
man at fifty-two. Thomas A. Edison 


says that three or four hours’ sleep each 


day is sufficient. It may be for him, but 
there are very few Edisons in the world. 
There never was a truer saying than that 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” And it is a common utterance 
worthy of acceptation that “the bow 
which is constantly strung loses its elas- 
ticity.” The idea contained in this last 
saying applies to both the human body 
and mind. I remember how greatly sur- 
prised I was when as a boy my father 
told me that a man could walk farther 
in a given length of time up hill and 
down hill, and with less fatigue, than on 
a level road like a towpath. I asked him 
how such a thing could be true, and he 
patiently explained to me that in walking 
on a level the strain was on the same set 
of muscles all the time, but in walking up 
hill you rest to some extent the muscles 
most used in going down hill and vice 
versa. 


Of course the particular form of rest 
depends on many things: inclination, 
financial capacity to do as you please, 
and the cirtumstances of one’s life. A 
great many people seek the sea for their 
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rest. Others take to the woods. One 
of the finest passages in the English lan- 
guage is that of Lord Byron, in which 
he praises both the ocean and the woods: 
“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 
I love not man the less, but Nature more. 
Irom these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all con- 
ceal.” 

Thousands of our people go to Europe 
to spend their holidays, many of whom 
have never seen the wonders of their 
own land. It does not lie in the mouth 
of any man to object to his fellow citi- 
zen’s crossing the Atlantic to see the 
sights, but it puzzles one to know why 
an American, who has never seen Pike’s 
Peak, Mount McKinley," Lake Tahoe, the 
Yosemite, the Mississippi River, Mam- 
moth Cave, and scores of others of 
America’s wonders, should rave about 
Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn, the Jung 
Frau, and many other of the objects of 
interest in the Old World. 


More and more it is becoming the cus- 
tom of people who can afford it in this 
country to have mountain and seaside 
homes, and more and more it is becoming 
the custom of people who cannot afford 
these luxuries to camp out in the moun- 
tains or in the woods or by the river or 
the seaside. 


Within the last quarter of a century a 
new and interesting way of spending 
one’s vacation has been invented in this 
country. It is the Chautauqua. Started 
first in a humble way as a religious insti- 
tution, it has spread over the country, 
especially thru the great Central West, 
until it has become exceedingly popular 
and has had a great influence in more 
ways than one. 

A great many newspaper wits ‘shoot 
their shafts at Chautauqua lecturers, and 
certain purse-proud editors undertake to 
make it a sin for a public man to lecture 
for pay. They think it the hight of 
sarcasm to refer to a public man as a 
Chautauquan. There is one great vir- 
tue in Chautauqua money. It is clean 
money, You do not have to explain 
where you got it. If a man does not de- 
sire to go to hear a lecture, there is no 
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law to compel him to do so. These purse- 
proud editors seem to have the idea that 
no man is fit for public life except a rich 
man, but that is a very great mistake. 
Just why it is improper for a public man 
to make some honest money lecturing, 
while it is confessedly a laudable per- 
formance to make money writing for 
magazines or writing books, is one of 
those things which it is hard to find out. 
And to put it more broadly still, just why 
a public man should be criticised for do- 
ing any honest work of hand or brain to 
eke out his salary and to lay up some- 
thing for his wife and children is utter- 
ly inexplicable. 

The lecture business divides itself into 
two parts: what I call the Chautauqua 
season and what I denominate the cold 
weather season. The latter continues 
from the time in the fall when the 
weather -is cool and the nights are long 
enough for the audience to stay indoors 
and listen comfortably to a lecture, and 
extends to about the middle of March, 
when for some unaccountable reason it 
suddenly ends. The Chautauqua season 
begins about the 1st of June and ends 
about the 1st of September. The Chau- 
tauqua has really come to be a great lit- 
erary, religious, political, scientific, mu- 
sical camp meeting system. It is gen- 
erally held under a tent or in a tabernacle 
almost always located in a_ beautiful 
grove, and, according to William Cullen 
Bryant: 

“The groves were God’s first temples, ere man 
learned 

To hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 

And_ spread the roof above them—ere he 

’ framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems, in the darkling wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence he knelt down 


And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
and supplication.” 


In these groves a great many people 
build cottages and others erect tents, and 
there they spend a week or ten days en- 
joying the Chautauqua and remain as 
long after as they feel like doing. 

‘The Chautauqua program is arranged 
with the intention of being both instruc- 


tive and entertaining. It generally con- 
sists of music, recitations, in both prose 
and poetry, both humorous and serious, 
lectures which are supposed to be on in- 
teresting themes—of late years the lec- 
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tures have run more and more to politi- 
cal, scientific and sociological subjects. 
There are also lectures of travel—in fact, 
on almost every subject toward which 
good men and women turn their 
thoughts. Within the last eight or ten 
years both the lecture course in what I 
have denominated the cold season and 
the Chautauqua season have run some- 
what to political debates. I myself have 
debated in these courses with General 
Grosvenor, Colonel Hepburn, - Senator 
Dolliver and the Hon. Charles B. Landis. 
Some of the hypercritical editors to 
whom I have referred have denominated 
these debates as “hippodrome perform- 
ances.” If any editor or anybody else 
is harboring the delusion that debating 
with General Grosvenor or Colonel Hep- 
burn or Charley Landis is a holiday per- 
formance I advise him to try it on, and 
when he gets thru he will know a great 
deal more than when he began. Dolliver 
is dead and gone. God bless him in his 
grave! He was one of the great orators 
of his time, and in his latter years de- 
veloped into a wonderful debater. 

Let us see at what class of public men 
the sneer of being a Chautauqua debater 
or lecturer is directed. In the last few 
years there have appeared on the lecture 
platform besides Grosvenor, Hepburn, 
Dolliver and Landis, such men as Sena- 
tor La Follette, Senator Cummins, Sena- 
tor Long, Senator Curtis, Senator Burk- 
ett, Senator Brown, Senator Tillman, 
Senator Bob Taylor, the well beloved of 
millions of people, Senator Borah, Rep- 
resentatives DeArmond, Murdock, Hob- 
son, Henry George, and others. 

These men have all lectured while 
holding office. Nobody will deny their 
ability. None of them was rich. Each 
of them needed the clean money to be 
made by lecturing without neglecting his 
public duties. In addition to these there 
is quite a number of distinguished public 
men who, after they quit public office, 
turned to the lecture platform. Among 
these were Vice-President Schuyler Col- 
fax, Col. William Jennings Bryan, Sena- 
tor John James Ingalls, Governor Hoke 
of Kansas, Governor Glenn of North 
Carolina, Governor Folk of Missouri, 
Governor Warren G. Harding of Ohio. 
Governor Hanley of Indiana: 

There are many more, but these names 
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will suffice with sensible people to prove 
that there is at least nothing improper or 
disreputable in a public man’s lecturing 
for pay at Chautauquas or in lecture 
courses. Of course the Chautauqua had 
not been invented in the time of Charles 
Sumner, but nevertheless he lectured for 
pay in lecture courses, and Wendell Phil- 
lips, who never held public office and who 
perhaps never wanted one, not only es- 
tablished a worldwide fame on the lec- 
ture platform, but took in large sums of 


" money. 


Not long since a friend of mine, irri- 
tated by the abuse which has been heaped 
upon me because I had the temerity to 
become a candidate for the Presidential 
nomination, and thinking to console me, 
dug up some copies of New York pa- 
pers published a few days after Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated for President in 
1860. They were full of the foulest 
abuse of -hhim, and among the other evi- 
dences of his utter unfitness for the 
Presidency which were cited was the al- 
leged fact that he had delivered lectures 
for pay. If Isaac Disraeli could return 


‘ to earth and should get hold of these 
criticisms on Abraham Lincoln, not only 


in 1860, but also in 1864, not only in 
Democratic papers, but in Republican 
papers as well, he would incorporate 
them in a new and enlarged edition of 
his “Curiosities of Literature.” 

So far I have confined my remarks to 
public men lecturing for pay. There is a 
multitude of talented men and women 
who hold no official positions whatever, 
who educate, instruct and delight multi- 
tudes from the lecture platform. I am 
certain that my younger friends upon the 
Chautauqua circuit will not object if for 
want of space I fail to mention them and 
name only two grand old men of the lec- 
ture platform: Col. George W. Bayne 
and “Sunshine” Willetts, the latter of 
whom is past the Psalmist’s extreme al- 
lotment of fourscore years, but is still go- 
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ing about doing good. These are two of 
the finest gentlemen the Lord ever made. 
They are apostles of optimism. They 
are the proponents of all things good and 
pure and noble and patriotic. One of the 
most eloquent passages that I ever heard 
fall from human lips I heard Colonel 
Bayne deliver at Forth Smith, Ark., on 
the closing years of Thomas F. Mar- 
shall’s life. It was a wonderfully graphic 
and pathetic picture which he drew, and 
one which will some day be published in 
the speech books as a fine sample of 
American oratory. 

Some of the wiseacres who criticise 
Chautauqua lecturers may not be aware 
of the fact, but nevertheless it is true, 
that the Chautauqua has been a power- 
ful force in directing the political 
thought of the country, which is largely 
sociological in these latter days. Per- 
haps these wiseacres might be benefited 
if they would turn their attention to a 
study of the results of Chautauqua lec- 
tures rather than undertaking in their 
self-sufficiency, ignorance and malice to 
smirch and belittle the Chautauqua 
lecturers. 

I have felt free to take up the cudgels 
for them in this article because I have 
ceased to lecture myself—at least tem- 
porarily. Not because I am ashamed of 
the business or because there is anything 
for which to be criticised in legitimately 
pursuing it, and not because I have be- 
come rich, for I have not, but because 
the duties of the Speakership are so 
onerous and so multifarious that I have 
not the time to devote to lecturing. I 
defend the Chautauqua and the Chau- 
tauqua lecturer, with whom I have 
been associated, because they constitute 
as fine a group of men and women as 
can be found among the splendid citizen- 
ship of America. I have a deep and 
abiding interest in them, and bid them a 
hearty Godspeed in their work. 


Wasurncron, D. C. 








Housing the Automobile 


BY BERWYN CONVERSE 


is doing more than any other one 

thing to make possible the wide- 
spread and growing interest in country 
or suburban living. One may live in the 
real country, far removed from the city’s 
strife, and yet, with the aid of his motor, 
be in close touch with his business and 
the activity of his office. If his home be 
in the suburbs, nearer the city, he is 
wholly independent of trains and can 


y ‘HE increasing use of the automobile 


places are equipped with garages fully as 
complete as those open to public patron- 
age, and are fitted with every possible 
convenience and device for making any 
but the most extensive repairs; such 
garages are maintained with at least one 
chauffeur and one or two “helpers,” who 
are usually skilled in making repairs. 
Upon the other hand, the man who runs 
and cares for his own car will find the 
simplest of garagés sufficient for his 








A GARAGE AT SHIPPAN POINT, CONN. 
Space is provided for chauffeurs’ rooms or for a laundry 


make his own time-table and vary from 


schedule as often as he desires. More- 
over, entire districts of beautiful coun- 
try which have hitherto been inaccessible, 
either by train or trolley, are now avail- 
able for living in to the man who is the 
owner of even the simplest car. 

The possession of an automobile natu- 
rally involves its care and its housing, 
which may be just as elaborate or as 
simple as one desires. Large country 


needs, for the building of automobiles is 
now so thoroly understood and so care- 
fully done that they are easily kept in 
order if reasonable care be exercised in 
operating them. Then, too, repair shops 
are now so numerous that one is within 
reach almost anywhere, should it be 
needed, and with many automobilists the 
caring for a car is a very pleasure. 

The building of a garage and its loca- 
tion upon the home grounds should be 
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A TYPE OF THE TWO-CAR GARAGE . 
Built of logs or “slabs,” on Staten Island, New York 


carefully studied, with due thought both 
as to its own purpose and its relations to 


its surroundings. It should be placed, 
of course, quite near the residence, and 
a broad driveway should lead from the 
street to the entrance of the garage, 
where space should be provided that the 
car may be turned without danger of in- 
jury to flower beds, grass or shrubbery. 
If one’s home be built upon a corner lot 
of small dimensions, the garage should 
be placed at the rear of the lot facing the 
side street and as close to the sidewalk 
as may be convenient, for in such a loca- 
tion there will nearly always be sufficient 
space for turning the car in any position 
desired. Sometimes the home grounds 
are upon a grade so steep that if the 
garage be built near the street the 
approach to it must be at an inconvenient 
angle. In such cases it might be placed 
at the street level, either by building it 
into the bank or by grading down the 
ground about it and sodding the embank- 
ment to prevent its being washed. 

A garage should be grouped with 
other buildings, should there be any, in 
such a way that a dignified architectural 
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effect may be secured, instead of scatter- 
ing them about over the grounds. This 
can almost always be done by judicious 
planting of shrubbery or hedges, or 
sometimes by connecting the buildings 
by fences, trellises or panels of lattice 
work. Often the garage is made a part 
of the residence itself, frequently being 
placed in a wing, where it increases the 
apparent size of the house and aids in 
creating the architecturally “balanced” 
effect which is desired in planning resi- 
dences of a somewhat formal nature. 
Connecting the garage with the house is 
especially to be desired where the car is 
apt to be used at unexpected times and 
upon short notice. A country physician, 
who is often obliged to make calls at 
night, has built his garage so that it con- 
nects with his office, and it is possible for 
him to enter his car, press the spring 
which opens the garage doors, and 
arrive at his patient’s home without go- 
ing out of doors. 

The home garage may well be the most 
simple and unobtrusive of buildings, and 
is usually planned to agree both in design 
and material with the residence to which 











-THE GARAGE ON THE STREET LEVEL 
This plan is particularly adapted for a narrow lot upon a steep grade 


it belongs. 


It may be built, therefore, in 
any style of architecture desired, and of 
brick, stone or frame, as circumstances 


may require. After all, little is neces- 
sary for such a garage but shelter for 
the car, and the smallest possible addi- 
tional space for the tools which are re- 
quired for its use. A garage of suffi- 
cient size for two cars can sometimes be 
erected for little more than the cost of 
a one-car building, and space for the 
housing of an extra automobile is always 
desirable, even if but one car be owned. 
Where a garage is planned to hold two 
motors there should be a door for the 
use of each car. If there is not a sepa- 
rate entrance to the garage, a small door 
should be placed in one of the larger 
doors, for use in cold or stormy weather. 

For a one-car building the inner 
dimensions should be about 9 by 15, and 
the roof or ceiling should be about 10 
feet from the floor. A door of sufficient 
width and about 9 feet 6 inches high 
should be provided, either hung upon 
hinges or upon rollers which enable it to 
slide back and forth. The floor .of the 
garage should slope very slightly toward 


one or two drains, that the water used 
in washing a car may be quickly carried 
away. Some device should be arranged 
for hoisting an automobile from the floor 
when repairs are to be made. This may 
be done by means of a chain tackle 
worked by hand power. In many garages 
a “repair pit” is arranged. This is mere- 
ly an excavation about 10 by 4 and about 
4 feet 6 inches deep. When repairs are 
to be made to the car’s gear the motor 


‘is rolled into position over the repair pit, 


which affords sufficient room for the 
necessary work upon the machinery. 
The repair pit should be provided with 
electric lights attached to cords. 

Unless a workroom or a tool closet is 
planned for, there should be a strong 
table in one corner of the garage, for 
use in making simple repairs, and upon 
the wall over the table there should be a 
few shelves or a small cabinet, for the 
tools necessary for even the simplest of 
garages. The space below the table may 
be used for storing tires or other things 
which will be needed. A window near 
this little work bench will be a great con- 
venience, and an electric light should be 
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provided, if possible, for working after 
dark. A sink, with hot and cold water 
attachments, would also be of the great- 
est help. Where a somewhat larger 
building is desired, a room for a chauf- 
feur might be included, and a separate 
tool room provided, with perhaps addi- 
tional storage space. 

The portable building idea has been 
applied with excellent results to the needs 
pf automobilists and many firms who are 
dealers in these buildings are making a 
specialty of supplying them for use as 
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it may be enlarged or added to, for such 
buildings are planned and constructed in 
“sections” and the purchase of a few ad- 
ditional sections of floor, walls and roof 
will provide for the increase of housing 
capacity should it be required. 

Of course stables are very frequently 
converted into garages at almost no trou- 
ble and expense. The stalls for the 
horses are taken out and the floor space 
thus gained adds greatly to the capacity 
of the garage. The small windows in 
the stalls are generally removed, the har- 








A TINY ONE-CAR GARAGE AT FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 
When built upon a corner lot the garage should face the side street 


garages. They are made in a great va- 
riety of designs and sizes and are con- 
structed of galvanized iron, steel or 
wood. One may select from a catalog 
such a building as will meet his require- 
ments, have it shipped to him in sections 
from the factory and set up upon his 
own grounds in a surprisingly short time 
and at a very moderate cost. A garage 
of this type would be particularly desira- 
ble for a family living in a home which 
is leased or rented, for it can be very 
easily taken apart, moved and re-erected 
elsewhere should a change of home be 
made. Another desirable feature of the 
portable garage is the ease with which 


ness room made into a tool room and the 
rooms designed for a coachman fulfil the 
same function for a chauffeur. The loft 
which was intended originally for the 
storing of hay may be utilized as a stor- 
age space for the numerous utilities 
which are apt to accumulate in the stor- 
age room of a garage upon a country or 
suburban place. In at least one case, 
however, the hay loft of a stable which 
has been made over into a garage has 
been transformed into a wonderfully at- 
tractive billiard room where no hint is 
now given of the humble use for which 
it was primarily designed. 


New York City. 



































Butterfly Acquaintances 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
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fas EAFLESS, stemless, floating 
| 2 flower” is the poet’s name for 

the butterfly, and surely no 
flower of the field or forest is more ex- 
quisitely colored or so _ intricately 
marked as are many of our common but- 
terflies. Few people know more than 


two or three of these “floating flowers,” 
altho the ability to exchange greetings 
one meets, adds 


with the butterflies 
fully as much to 
one’s psychic  in- 
come as to exchange 
courtesies with the 
birds, or as to call 
the flowers by name. 
And the task of 
learning the butter- 
flies is far less than 
in case of the oth- 
ers, for there are 
few localities which 
have more _ than 
twenty-five common 
butterfly species. 
Thus, armed with 
an opera glass, a 
butterfly book and 
an insect net, to 
capture specimens 
for closer but harm- 
less examination, 
any one in a few 
days may be able to 
call by name most 
of the common spe- 
cies. The making of a butterfly collec- 
tion is interesting to the entomologist, 
but to the lover of living creatures this 
killing of butterflies is distasteful and it 
is wholly unnecessary, for the colored 
pictures of butterflies in books are suf- 
ficient for identification. 


row of white spots. 





THE MONARCH AND THE VICEROY 

Orange-red, with veins outlined in black. The 
wings are bordered with black, enclosing a double 
The Viceroy (above) imi- 
tates the Monarch in color. 


There is far more of interest to learn 
about the butterflies than about either 
birds or flowers, because every one of 
these insects has two widely different 
incarnations; and there are as many 
distinct phases to this double life his- 
tory as there are species. In general 
terms, this history begins with a minute 
egg, often so exquisitely colored and 
sculptured and ornamented that it seems 
to be convincing 
proof that beauty is 
its own reason for 
existing, since the 
pattern of this tiny 
gem can only be 
seen with a micro- 
scope. This egg is 
always deposited by 
the mother butterfly 
upon the proper 
food plant, for no 
other creatures are 
so fastidious about 
their food as_ in- 
sects. If the mother 
butterfly were not a 
good botanist and 
should lay her egg 
upon a willow leaf 
when it should have 
been laid upon the 
leaf of wild plum, 
the little caterpillar 
would die of starva- 
tion rather than take 
a meal from this food plant strange to ~ 
his ancestors, 

From the egg hatches a caterpillar 
whose business is to eat and grow; and 
like all insects, this growing results in a 
series of crises, for the insect’s skeleton 
is on the outside of its body, and its soft 
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growing parts all within it. After feed- 
ing awhile, the caterpillar finds himself 
too full for comfort, and he seeks a se- 
cluded spot and bursts open his skeleton 
skin and pulls himself out of it. His 
new skin formed under the old may dif- 
fer from it in color, but it is always 
elastic at first and stretches to fit com- 
fortably and then grows hard, and in its 
turn is shed. The caterpillar is soft and 
helpless while he is thus changing his 
clothes, and so often falls prey to his 
enemies. 

Finally the caterpillar reaches his full 
growth, and then weaves a knob of silk 
from the spinneret near his mouth, mak- 
ing it fast in some protected place; and 
some species, in addition, spin a silken 
sling or halter for future needs. This 
done, he hangs himself up “by the heels” 
to the knob and again sheds his skin. 
But what a transformation! He is now 


a compact, angular, legless object, usu- 
ally beautifully marked with soft, blend- 
ing colors, and often dotted with shin- 
Because of this gild- 


ing silver or gold. 





THE GREAT SPANGLED FRITILLARY 


This butterfly has an expanse of about three inches. . 
orange, fading to a dull brown late in the season, marked with 


black, the wings shading to brown next to the body, 
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ing, butterfly pupz are called chrysalids, 
from the Greek word chrysos, gold. 
Butterfly caterpillars do not spin cocoons 
to protect them during the pupa state, as 

















A BUTTERFLY CHRYSALIS 


do the-moths ; butterfly pupz are always 
naked and thus may be identified. 

But within this inert, suspended ob- 
ject wonderful changes are taking place. 
The organs of the caterpillar are being 
torn down and rebuilt in butterfly form, 
so that when the pupa. skin breaks open 
there comes from it, with obvious effort 
of its perfectly new legs, a sorry look- 
ing, crumpled-winged creature, which 
shudders and shakes and trembles as if 
the nightmare of his narrow prison still 
’ frightened him. But all this 
shuddering is merely muscular 
effort to shake out his soft 
wings so they may harden in 
the atmosphere; and after a 
short time he sails over trees 
and house-tops as if he had al- 
ways been a glad “child of the 
air.” 

Because of this varied exist- 
ence, the butterfly problem is 
complex. The egg must be laid 
on the food plant and protected 
from the sight of enemies. The 
caterpillar must have plenty of 
food and be protected from the 
birds and other enemies. . The 
pupa must be protected from 
the sight of enemies. The 
butterfly must be beautiful and 
yet elude the birds, and then in 
our Northern climates there is 
the problem of passing the 
winter safely. Thus it may be 
seen that a “butterfly exist- 
ence” is a misnomer for a life 
of frivolity, for each butterfly 
we see dancing in the air has 
escaped numberless perils, and 
each species has fought its way 
to the ranks of the “fittest” af- 


It is 
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ter its own manner and with 
weapons of defence and finesse. 

One of the most favorable places for 
beginning the study of butterflies is a 
country road that winds up hills, thru 
valleys, along creeks and thru woods, 
for such a road is haunted by many of 
the most beautiful of these insects. If 
it is a road with puddles, we shall find 
about them swarms of yellow butterflies ; 
these are gay, social creatures, that love 
to play with each other in the air, and 
above all, do they love a social drink in 
companies at the road puddles. If we 


its Own 





THE ROADSIDE BUTTERFLY 


This old friend is of a silvery yellow, its wings 
having a blackish border 


- 


examine the mud about these places 
after we have scared a flock of these 
butterflies away, we find it full of “pin 
holes,” where they have thrust their 
long, sucking tubes in eager search for 
moisture. The caterpillar of this Road- 
side Butterfly is about an inch long, 
greenish-white, and feeds upon the 
leaves of clover, vetch, and like plants. 
So effectually does it hide itself that it 
is rarely seen. 

If our road leads between thistle-in- 
fested fields we have an ideal hunting 
ground for butterflies, for the abundant 
nectar in the thistle blossom is much 
loved by many of these insects; in fact, 
*the thistle blossoms are veritable road- 
side restaurants for them. Perhaps the 
first we shall find will be one of our foyr 
common species of Fritillaries, with 
copper-brown wings, checkered and bor- 
dered with black; on the lower side the 
wings show many silvery spots. As 
children we considered these butterflies 
the nabobs of the insect world, because 
they carried so much butterfly moncy, 
and our pet diversion was to imprison 
them for a brief but agonizing moment 
while we counted their dollars. Two 
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species of these, the Great Spangled and 
the Silver Spotted Fritillaries, are large 
butterflies with an expanse of three 
inches. Of the two smaller species, the 
Silver Bordered has plenty of butterfly 
money, and the Meadow Fritillary has 
not a dollar nor even a dime upon its 
wings. 

There are three species so addicted to 
the tipple of the thistle blooms that they 
are called the Thistle Butterflies. One, 
very common, is the Red Admiral, and 
it is more likely to be a frequenter of 
gardens than its companion species. Its 
blue-black, white-spotted front wings 
have each a slanting band of orange-red, 
and the hind wings are margined with 
orange; the slanting band, when seen 
from the lower side, is rich, deep rose 





SILVER BORDERED FRITILLARY (ALOVE) AND 
MEADOW FRITILLARY (BELOW) 


The expanse is 134 inches, the color orange yellow 
spotted with black 


color. The Red Admiral has an incisive, 
strong flight, as might be expected of a 
butterfly which, as a caterpillar, was 
nourished upon the leaves of nettle; if 
we notice a nettle leaf that is wilted we 
are likely to find it the tent of this cat- 
erpillar, which has caused it to droop by 
nibbling its petiole. 

The two other thistle butterflies are 
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called the Painted Beauty and the Cos- 
mopolite. Both of these have their 


wings golden orange and brownish-black 
above; and both have the hind half of 
the lower side of the front wing ex- 


THE RED ADMIRAL 
The expanse here is a third greater than the illus- 
tration. The color is purplish black with white spots 
near the tip of the front wings, while an orange red 
band crosses the front wings and borders the middle 
part of the hind wings. 


quisite rose pink, just to match the this- 
tle blooms. The two species are very 
similar, except that the lower side of the 
hind wing of the Painted Beauty shows 
two rather large eye-spots, while 
the Cosmopolite has a row of 
five smaller eye-spots. Both of 
these have spiny caterpillars, 
which feed upon life-everlasting, 
where they weave bits of the 
leaves together to protect them 
from observation; that of the 
Cosmopolite also feeds upon 
thistle, and perhaps because of 
this widespread food-plant, the 
Cosmopolite is more widely dis- 
tributed over the face of the 
earth than any other butterfly. 
On its rose-lined wings it drifts 
about our home pastures and 
likewise above the pastures of 
the Rocky and the White Moun- 
tains, the Alps, and the moun- 
tains of Asia; it also haunts the 
open fields of Italy, Spain, Mex- 
ico, India and New Zealand. 


It would hardly seem that black would 
be an attractive butterfly color, but we 
have several beautiful black butterflies 
haunting woodsy roadsides; of these the 
Mourning Cloak is the most common 
and is the earliest butterfly of spring, 
since it hibernates hidden beneath the 
bark of trees and appears flitting about 
the woodland glades when the first warm 
sunshine awakens it with the hepaticas. 
Its wings are brownish-black, with a 
broad, yellow border, sprinkled with 
brown, and just inside the border a row 
of blue spots. Its caterpillars are spiny 
fellows and feed in swarms upon elm. 
They are velvety black, ornamented with 
white raised dots and central rows of red 
spots. We chanced to discover these 
caterpillars may be affected by song, if 
the singer possesses a bass voice. As 
soon as a certain brood we were study- 
ing heard their favorite notes the whole 
family would rise as one, lift up the front 
part of their bodies, and would shake 
and tremble as if affected with palsy. 

The Swallow-tail butterflies are lovers 
of glades; the graceful prolongations of 
their hind wings give them a distinctly 
elegant appearance. The Tiger Swal- 
low-tail is perhaps the best known of 
these; it is the large, yellow butterfly, 
with black borders to the wings and with 
tigerish stripes across them. It has an 
interesting foible, which renders it a fa- 
vorite with fishermen. It is very fond 


THE TIGER SWALLOW TAIL 


The spread is from 3% to 4 inches, the color straw yellow 
marked with black. Blue and red spots mark the hind wing. 
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THE RED SPOTTED PURPLE 


The expanse is about three inches. The upper sur- 
face of the wings is velvety indigo—black tinged with 
blue or green iridescence. The border rows of spots 
on the hind wings are a light iridescent blue, while 
the wings on the under sides show red spots. 


of tobacco smoke and will play around 
on the leeward side of a smoker, seem- 
ing to get the greatest pleasure from 
this second - hand 
dissipation ; and if 
the smoker will sit 
still, this butterfly 
will light upon his 
head or arm for 
the sake of getting 
a stronger whiff. 
The caterpillars 
of all the Swal- 
low-tails have an 
interesting means 
of protection, 
bright - colored, 
fleshy scent-horns 
just behind the 
head, which can 
be protruded at will. These horns are 
pockets full of odoriferous material, and 
when they are protruded they are like 
pockets turned wrong side 
out, throwing the scent upon 
the air; this odor is always 
strong and usually very disa- 
greeable. The caterpillars of 
the Tiger Swallow-tail, and 
of*some other species also, 
have another means of pro- 
tection. The thorax is great- 
ly enlarged, and upon it. 
painted in insect pigment, 
two fierce eye-spots. They 
are not eyes, but are excel- 
lent imitations, and a 
glimpse suggests the prox- 


inches, 


THE BANDED PURPLE 


The color here is a soft chocolate-brown crossed by 
a broad white band, and the expanse is about three 


The under sides of the wings are marked with rose-color. 
above these butterflies are orange-red marked with black; 
front wings spotted with white. 
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imity of a wicked, little green snake. 
Some butterflies have the margins of 
their wings so angular that they look 
as if they had been snipped by Nature’s 
scissors. These butterflies are called the 
Angle-wings; members of one genus of 
the Angle-wings are called the Polygons. 
They are especially interesting, because 
in the intricate pattern worked out on 
the lower sides of their wings in grays 
and purples there is embroidered on 
each hind wing a silver initial, although 
in many instances this initial more re- 
sembles a punctuation mark. 

Over the road fence in sterile side- 
hill pastures may be found the gayest 
of all the midget butterflies, the Ameri- 
can Copper. It has orange-red wings, 
dotted with black, measuring when fully 
expanded scarcely more than an inch. 
Its spindle-shaped caterpillar lives upon 
sorrel, and the tartness of its food seems 
to affect the dis- 
position of the 
butterfly, which is 
saucy, alert and 
fearless, and flies 
at us as if certain 
that by such fierce- 
ness it can frighten 
us away. To name 
all the butterflies 
that haunt a coun- 
try road would 
require too much 
space. But their 
acquaintance may 
be made, and, in 
the making, one 
may learn the interesting life-stories o 
these exquisite insects. 


Iruaca, N. Y. 


THE PAINTED BEAUTY 


Seen 
tips of 





How to Reach Nature During This 
Season’s Vacation 


BY EDWARD F. 


BIGELOW 


PRESIDENT OF THE AGGASSIZ ASSOCIATION, 


for season after season, At the be- 

ginning of each vacation, you have 
determined to get more from nature than 
you have obtained in any previous year, 
but somehow, when you arrive at your 
country home, there are many cares, 
many little things that must be attended 
to, that divert your attention from the 
real thing, which is a better knowledge 
and an increased love of Nature, and a 
greater inspiration from her. 

Perhaps you return to the city in Sep- 
tember, with a feeling of disappointment, 
because your vacation has not been all 
that it should have been. You had be- 
come so thoroly permeated by the atmos- 


Yi have been going to the country 


phere of the city that when you went 
to the country you failed to escape from 
the conventionalities and the customs of 


the town. But perhaps this spring you 
have been reading nature study articles, 
or some friend, who has successfully 
come into touch with nature in previous 
seasons, has inspired you to make the at- 
tempt this year with increased vigor, and 
with a determination to remedy past mis- 
takes. 


But again, perhaps you have been trou- 


bled and discouraged by the vastness and . 


indefiniteness of the field. Just how to 
go at the subject has not been clear to 
you, but this year you have determined 
to do the thing right, and to welcome cor- 
dially any definite help in that direction. 
To help you to avoid the repeating of 
your past sins of omission or of commis- 
sion in failing to obtain the most and the 
best from your country vacation, is what 
the editor of THe INDEPENDENT evidently 
had in mind when he requested the writer 
to give you definite assistance. 
comply, and tell you, first, to be yourself, 
and to take an interest in the things that 
intérest you. Do not try to imitate any- 
body else. If you like snakes, search for 
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them and study them. If you like snails, 
study them. Both snails and snakes are 
lovely to those that love them. I know 
a man who was born and for thirty years 
lived in a region in which harmless liz- 
ards abounded, yet he was always afraid 
of lizards. Never read a book unless the 
book pleases you. If you like Greek, and 
I believe that some people do, you may 
enjoy the reading of Aristotle, or Epa- 
minondas, or Plato, or even the study of 
the irregular verbs. If you do not like 
Shakespeare, do not try to imagine that 
you do. Be frank with yourself and with 
your friends. If you do not like snails 
nor Greek, do not pretend that you do. 
The second rule is like unto the first: 
don’t try to study the things that are not 
there. You may have read an interesting 
article on some particular aspect of na- 
ture, and may have determined to special- 
ize on that. Don’t do it, unless those 
things are available in the particular part 
of the country in which you are to spend 
your vacation. If you think that you 
would enjoy the study of rocks, do not go 
into the New Jersey pine barrens, where 
the sight of a stone the size of a robin’s 
egg would fill a native with amazement; 
if you want to study hydraulics, avoid 
the alkali plains of the far West. Go 
frankly and candidly, just as you are, to 
find and to know the things that are 
there. If your country home abounds in 
ferns, and you like ferns, get a book on 
ferns to help you. The same principle 
applies to every division of nature. Do 
you know that there are more than one 
kind of grass in even your own front 
lawn? Do you know that there may be 
as many as a dozen kinds of grass in the 
nearest meadow? You never thought 
about that? Perhaps not; but, with a 
pocket lens, a good book on the botanical 
structure of the grasses, and a convenient 
meadow, you will find the summer too 
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short for all that the grasses can give you 
todo. The subject is not too difficult to 
be conquered without aid, nor so easy as 
not to be worth conquering. 

For twenty-five years I have been 
studying nature thoroly and systematic- 
ally, but when I see a list of books on 
the subject I am at a loss to know why 
these particular books were selected and 
others omitted. The reader of this arti- 
cle may be as greatly surprised at those 
that Iam recommending. Not long ago 
I lectured in New York City, and a libra- 
rian in the vicinity sent a long book list 
for me to read, and to recommend to 
others, if they would know further of the 
subject. To my surprise, upon looking 
down that list, I found not one with 
which I am familiar, with the exception 
of two or three that I know to be in- 
ferior, antiquated or obsolete. There are 


certain books that are modern and pos- 
sess the spirit of enthusiasm; they are 
animated, they are beautiful, but they are 
seldom in such lists as come to my notice, 

I recently sent to an artist an order for 
a drawing of a frog. The result was a 
picture that I might have worshiped 


without sin, for it represented nothing 
that ever existed in the heavens above, or 
the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth of America. How could any 
-artist go to an old English book, when he 
might have access to that perfect gem of 
a book by Miss Dickerson, “The Frog 
Book,” published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, Long Island, New 
York? Do not go skirmishing in the 
libraries for a list of books on frogs, if 
you want to study frogs. You will find 
Miss Dickerson’s book enthusiastic in 
spirit, and beautiful in illustration, and 
helpful. If you care to go into the sub- 
ject a little more scientifically, get 
Holmes’s book, “The Biology of the 
Frog,” published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. But you will not 
need that unless you are going to work 
in a technical laboratory, after you have 
studied Dickerson’s book for four or five 
years. 

If you intend to start an aquarium at 
your summer home, do not go to Eng- 
land for any of the host of handbooks 
published there. Get the best, and that 
is, “Goldfish Breeds and Other Aquarium 
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Fishes,” by Wolf, published by Innes & 
Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. And by the way, 
that firm is beginning the publication of 
a magazine devoted to the aquarium. 
There is also another excellent American 
book on the aquarium, not so extensive as 
Wolf's, entitled “The Freshwater Aqua- 
rium and Its Inhabitants,” by Eggelling 
and Ehrenberg, and published by Henry 
Holt & Co., New York City. 

If you plan to study the birds, you need 
and need only the books by Frank M. 
Chapman, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York City. He has a popular, 
illustrated handbook, and also a manual 
on the subject. 

For plants, outside of the regular man- 
uals of botany, there is an excellent hand- 
book by Mathews, published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York City. Of 
course, every one knows of the Dana 
book issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York City. 

If you are going to study ‘shrubs or 
trees, get the Keeler book, also published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, or, for a 
more extensive manual, “Handbook of 
the Trees of the Northern States and 
Canada East of the Rocky Mountains,” 
by Romeyn B. Hough, Lowville, N. Y. 

If you intend to take an interest in 
ferns, send to Willard N. Clute, Joliet, 
Ill., for full particulars. He has done 
more to popularize the study of ferns 
than any dozen other people in this coun- 
try. 

If mosses appeal to you and there are 
damp, shady places in your vacation 
country, write to Dr. A. J. Grout, New 
Dorp, Borough of Richmond, New York 
City. He will give you full particulars 
as to the society formed for their study. 

If you are to study insects, get Com- 
stock’s “Manual for the Study of In- 
sects,” published by the Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company, Ithaca, N. Y. You 
will also find three good insect books in 


-The Nature Library from the press of 


Doubleday, Page & Co. Some of the 
books in that library seem to me to have 
no use, except to take up space on the 
shelves, and some are the best ever issued 
by any publishing house. Notably is this 
true of “The Reptile Book” by Ditmars, 
and “The Frog Book,” previously re- 
ferred to, by Dickerson. Those are gems 
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in their way, but the books on insects are 
fairly good for illustrations and some in- 
teresting text, but, in my opinion, Pro- 
fessor’s Comstock’s books on the subject 
are better, as a complete manual. 

But you will find it helpful to get in 
definite, intimate touch with other work- 
ers, and for that purpose the best or- 
ganization in this country for the general 
study of nature is the Agassiz Associa- 
tion, Arcadia, Sound Beach, Conn, This 
includes all nature, and is, as above stat- 
ed, by far the best, if you do not intend 
to specialize on any one topic. If your 
interest is birds and birds alone, and you 
have no use for trees, butterflies or frogs, 
then unquestionably the Audubon socie- 
ties are the best for you. If you can 
think of nothing but plants, and that, too, 
in a technical manner, join some of the 
many botanical societies. If your inter- 
ests are with the fish, by all odds take 


some of Dr. Jordan’s books, published by 
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Doubleday, Page & Co. and by Henry 
Holt & Co. They are technically correct, 
and have the added touch and delight of 
being brimful of genuine, enthusiastic 
love for the living fish. 

And last, but not least, do not try to do 
everything. You have come home from 
previous seasons’ outings with the dis- 
satisfied feeling that you did not get any- 
where; and the whole trouble was that 
you did not try to go anywhere. You 
have heard the story of the man that 
aimed in a general way at a tree bur- 
dened with pigeons, and killed not one; 
and later, when he saw two pigeons sit- 
ting on a topmost twig, he aimed care- 
fully and killed both. The killing of the 
pigeons, presumably for sport, was bad, 
but the moral is good. Plan definitely 
and do efficiently. It requires system, 
and care, and hard work to accomplish 
even a pleasure, as it requires system, and 
care, and work to accomplish anything. 


Sounp Beacu, Conn, 


The Chess-Player 


BY GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


I PLAYED at chess with Lasker, but to lose, 
Beaten from the beginning; yet the game 
Wavered awhile in seeming, and no shame 

Possessed me. It was mine to check and choose, 

To marshal, menace, try this sudden ruse 
And that side-ambuscade, with hope aflame 
Hailéd to be as he that overcame, 

The laurel once at least not to refuse. 


Vainly! He sat before me patient, still, 
His dark eye searching out each secret plot, 
And by his brooding, stern-compelling will 
The game was guided, tho I knew it not ;— 
Yet find I strength in failure as in strife: 
As I played Lasker, so I challenge Life! 


UNIVERSITY oF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE. 
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The Song of the Timber 
Trail 


BY RICHARD M. HUNT 


I RUN me iine thru the spruce an’ pine 
As straight as a rifle bore; 

An’ the chain-men be to the rear o’ me, 
An’ the swamper walks before. 





Me compass aims to the point I names, 
An’ me swamper hews the way, 

With the mighty whacks of his Yankee ax 
That ring in the silent day. 





We never swerve an’ we never curve 
For mountain tide or crag: 

We climb the hills and we wade the rills, 
As sure as a chargin’ stag. 


We work all day in the forest way 
On the pa’ms of our buckhide feet, 
_ An’ we only plants the seat of our pants 
Come time for the midday eat. 


When the treetops blaze in the sun’s last rays, 
An’ the forest air grows damp, 

We square our backs to our canvas packs 
An’ hit the trail to camp. 


An’ the cook he bakes some Johnny cakes, 
An’ with ox from the sizzlin’ pan, 

An’ a can 0’ goo an’ some coffee too, 
We feeds the feed of a man. 


Then we lay our heads on our balsam beds, 
As the glowin’ fire gets pale, 

An’ we slumbers still in our blankets till 
It’s ho! for the timber trail. 


WINCHESTER, MAss, 


















































N an article on the progress of avia- 
| tion printed in THe INDEPENDENT 
a year ago, in reviewing the prog- 
ress of the preceding year, the writer 
enumerated the feats of Henry Farman, 
Grahame-White, Hoxsey, Tabuteau, Le- 
blanc, and other intrepid airmen whose 
achievements during the preceding year 
had outdistanced all expectations and 
had forced even the most optimistic 
prophets to extend the range of their 
vision so as to include unlimited pos- 
sibilities. 

A wonderful development has since 
taken place. The aviators have increased 
in number to about 2,000, and their 
flights are so numerous—about 200,000 
flights were made during the year 1911— 
and stupendous that the whole aspect of 
development has changed. The abstract 
feat of the individual aviator is no longer 
of value. Scores of flights of up to four 
hours’ duration and of from 5,000 to 
8,000 feet altitude, and cross country and 
passenger carrying flights are made 
daily, and are no longer considered to 
have “news” value. Aviation meets are 
no longer of international or national in- 
terest—rather local shows; and inven- 
tions and technical developments are nu- 
merous, 

Taking one phase of development, the 
evolution of speed, to illustrate: in a lit- 
tle over one month between January 24 
and March 1, in the heart of the winter 
season, the world record was broken 
five times, by three different makes of 
aeropianes, and the last, that of Jules 
Vedrines, made on March 1, is of 101%4 
miles covered in exactly one hour’s time. 
Very likely few people know of these 
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records. They were announced in cable 
despatches and in most cases were re- 
ported in a few lines and were tucked 
away at the end of a column. The aver- 
age person who read the item undoubt- 
edly did not realize just what it meant 
and did not give it a second thought. 
To the insider those few lines brought 
wonderment, and may have caused him 
to startle the company at the breakfast 
table with an exclamation. If there were 
two, they may have given each other a 
vigorous handshake by way of celebrat- 
ing a great event. 

Each event meant a great stride for- 
ward—greater than one could have 
thought of expecting. The world rec- 
ord made by Bathiat on January 26, for 
instance, was a most significant surprise. 
This record consists of 120 kilometres 
covered in 49 minutes, 57 seconds, a 
speed of about 90 miles an hour. It was 
made with a Sommer monoplane, a ma- 
chine entirely unknown to all but a few 
insiders and considered by these as a 
freakish experiment of the famous 
maker of large passenger-carrying bi- 
planes. 

The two feats of speed of Jules Ve- 
drines on February 22 and March 1 were 
startling. In the first, a distance of 124 
miles was covered in one hour, 15 min- 
utes, or a speed of about 99 miles an 
hour; in the second, the distance of 
10124 miles was covered in exactly one 
hour. And the machine used, the De- 
perdussin monoplane, was hardly known 
a year ago! 

If we but stop and consider that in 
August, 1909, and for months thereafter 
Glenn H. Curtiss was considered a won- 
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der for having won the Gordon Bennett 
Cup with a flight of 13 miles at a speed 
of 47 miles an hour, we realize what ad- 
vance has been made in the line of speed. 
The next Gordon Bennett.Cup race will 
see a speed of 110 miles per hour! 

The evolution was just as great in 
other lines of development—especially in 
the mechanical end. The way in which 
problems—hard, perplexing problems, 
which had been pronounced beyond so- 
lution—are being solved is really won- 
derful. The world at large learned a 
year or so ago that aviation was held 
back by lack of good motors and means 
to maintain stability of aeroplanes auto- 
matically. That impression still exists, 
and it is time to modify it. These prob- 
lems are no longer general. To-day it is 
considered a poor motor which does not 
give a continuous run of at least two 
hours; and automatic stabilizers are 
available which enable one to pilot an 
aeroplane at little risk with less knowl- 
edge than it takes to drive an automo- 
bile. 

In the past year there were half 
dozen aero motors that could be relied 
on to run about four hours without stop- 
ping and to give at least four-fifths of 
the power rated. The number may now 
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be increased to one dozen, At the re- 
cent aero show in Paris there were sev- 
enty different aero motors exhibited! As 
the demand is great—being expected to 
amount to 7,000 motors this year—the 
automobile and marine motor makers 
are modifying their motors to fit aero- 
planes. Already a number of them, like 
the Renault, the Labor and the Deimler, 
are giving as good service as the best 
purely aero motors. This gives an idea 
of the improvement of motors: a year 
ago the Anzani motor, which enabled 
Louis Bleriot to cross the English Chan- 
nel in July, 1g09, could not be run for 
thirty minutes without trouble; today it 
is run ten hours in the laboratory. The 
famous 50 horse power Gnome motor in 
1909 gave only 32 horse power; to-day 
it gives 49 horse power; and there are 
now four sizes sold: 50 horse power, 70 
horse power, 100 horse power, and 130 
horse power. 

Another wonderful development is the 
automatic aeroplane stabilizer. This is 
a device which, by maintaining the sta- 
bility of the aeroplane automatically, 
prevents accidents when the human ele- 
ment fails—as in cases of carelessness or 
temporary sickness of the pilot; and 
helps the pilot to cope with unexpected 
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HOW ELLIS ISLAND LOOKS FROM AN AEROPLANE 
This photograph of the Immigration Station in New York Harbor was taken from Coffyn’s hydroaeroplane 
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THE MARCAY-MOONEN MONOPLANE HAS FOLDING WINGS 


Here it is shown crossing Paris. It is drawn by an automobile, and before it looms the majestic 
Arch of Triumph. 


wind gusts. A year ago this was a car- 
dinal problem generally considered im- 
possible of solution. Today there are 
two stabilizers on the market and a half 
dozen in laboratories being tested which 
more than solve the problem. 

The first of those in the market was 
developed by the Wright brothers, and 
is a wonderful invention. This appara- 
tus—a pendulum-controlled, air-driven 
device—when fitted to an aeroplane 
practically allows the pilot to go to sleep, 
doing his work while he sleeps. Once 
any given hight has been chosen and 
the instrument has been set, the machine, 
governed by the stabilizer, will continue 
to’ travel at the hight regardless of -jolts 
and turns. The pilot may let go all con- 
trols, and the machine will look after 
everything but its direction of flight. On 
turns it self-regulates its degree of bank- 
ing, apportioning the bank with accuracy 
to the sharpness of the turn. And so 
with elevating, the machine can neither 
stall nor dive. To get up or down the 
control is quickly disconnected when the 
hand of the pilot resumes command. It is 
understood that the Wrights have not 
been wholly satisfied with the ability of 
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the device to control fore and aft stability 
in all conditions, and in their usual cau- 
tious fashion have determined to put out 
only so much of their complete stabilizer 
as has proved itself wholly successful, 
When the thing is finally considered 
complete by the Wright brothers—and 
that is not very far off*—then the aver- 
age man will be able to pilot his own 
aeroplane with a complete feeling of se- 
curity, with no more training than re- 
required to pilot his own motor boat. 

The second stabilizer in the market 
was invented by a French lawyer, A. 
Doutré. It is operated by air pressure 
and the inertia of sliding weights, and 
automatically prevents the dangerous for- 
ward plunges of aeroplanes by turning 
the elevating rudder upward and check- 
ing the plunging tendency of the ma- 
chine when it runs into a cross wind or 
air swirl. This device has been tried 
very extensively and is being adopted 
now by the French army. 

Last year aeroplanes were used in the 
military maneuvers in France, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, England, Austria, Belgium 


*This article was written some weeks before the 
death of Wilbur Wright on May 30. 
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and Rumania, The results were thoroly 
satisfactory. In France, where they were 
used most extensively—forty machines 
taking part in the maneuvers—it was 
proved that the new thing afforded speed 
and precision, two valuable elements in 
military tactics, in large quantity. The 
aeroplanes were assigned to three duties: 
First, to reconnoiter the positions and 
movements of the enemy; second, to aid 
the artillery by advising it of the exact 
positions of the hostile batteries; third, 
by keeping different parts of the army 
in close connection with each other. In 
all these duties they proved highly effi- 
cient and made the aviation corps poten- 
tial, so much so that they dominated over 
everything else and made everything else 
appear slow by contrast. General Bon- 
neau, who was in command of the 
Seventh Corps, expressed his opinion of 
the “quatriéme arme” as follows: 

“It is an infallible thing; let us suppose that 
we are playing cards—and the work is, too 
true, a very bloody game; let us suppose that 
we are playing cards and that we can at every 
minute read our opponent’s cards. There are 
no scouts in cavalry, no spies that give better 
information than the aeroplane about the po- 
sition and the disposition of the enemy and 
their available forces—the position of their 
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batteries, etc. With the aeroplane everything 
is seen by the eye; nothing is left to guess.” 


Of the aeroplane as director of guns, 
he said: 


“We have an artillery which is in strength 
the best in the world, but to make artillery 
accomplish its work ot destruction we must 
see the object target. As a rule, either the 
nature of the ground, the mist over the 
ground, bushes, or trees prevent one from 
seeing where the enemy is at a distance, The 
aeroplane sees all this and knows all this. It 
is, therefore, the eye of the battery at 2,009 
feet in the air; it is the pointer pointing, not 
downward but upward. The artillerymen 
who are lucky enough to have aviators like 
Lieutenants Bellenger and Cheverau at their 
disposition will obtain all information about 
the physical condition of the ground and be 
directed to make their firing effective. They 
will hit nine times out of ten.” 


On the possibilities of using aero- 
planes as instruments of attack as well 
as for destroying bridges and bases of 
supply, he said: 

“All the scouts reported that everything 
was visible and accessible to the man in the 
aeroplane. There were no companies that 
were not distinguishable from on high; there 
were no bridges, no railroads, no aqueducts, 
no camps that could not be seen instantly; 
there were likewise no groups of generals 
and officers that were not in danger for their 
lives whenever an aeroplane passed over them. 





HIDING FROM THE AIR-SCOUT 


In the French military maneuvers the monoplane is an instrument used more and more. 


The man in the 


Blériot machine is Captain Ballinger. 
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A few small one-pound bombs dropped by 
the scouts at certain times would have robbed 
I‘rance of many of her best officers.” 


What France says or does in this line 
may be considered standard—the opin- 
ion of General Bonneau may be consid- 
ered as the opinion of the majority of 
leading military authorities. At all 
events, France made a plan to spend 
$4,300,000 to organize military aviation, 
and all the nations have followed suit. 

Even Emperor William, who a year 
ago said the aeroplane was not compar- 
able to the big Zeppelin airships, fell 
to the lure of the aeroplane when he saw 
the buzzing thing fly under, over and 
around the big dirigibles, and offered 
50,000 marks, out of his private purse, 
to encourage the development of aero 
motors. 

It is a paradox that the direct result 
of this activity in the military field has 
been the development of friendship be- 
tween European nations. When Blériot 
crossed the English Channel on July 25, 
1909, the reports, the world over, were 
that the new thing would destroy inter- 
national peace. Much different was the 
attitude last year, when eight aeroplanes 
during the European Circuit crossed 
France, Belgium, Holland and the Eng- 
lish Channel; and others crossed prac- 
tically every country in Europe. Every- 
where the airmen were welcomed and 
feted; everywhere the aeroplane disre- 
garded walls, frontiers and political 
fences and prejudices, and prompted 
friendship between nations, broadening, 
if anything, the prospects of world peace. 

The great value of the general adop- 
tion of the aeroplane for military ser- 
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vice lies in that it makes the govern- 
ments pay for the development of the 
new science; it made the French Gov- 
ernment pay $2,000,000 to develop the 
machine which last year crossed coun- 
tries and continents on the most peace- 
ful errands; it will this year make the 
governments of ten nations pay $10,- 
000,000 to make the aeroplane a safe 
and utile vehicle. This brings the grat- 
ifying certainty that that money is spent 
for common good, as in developing a 
perfect aeroplane for use in possible 
wars the governments are developing a 
perfect aeroplane for everyday use in 
time of peace—in commerce and sport 
and pleasure. 

A great problem solver, minimizing 
danger, bringing the flying machine 
within the reach of the sportsman, and 
right in the heart of cities is the hy- 
droaeroplane. This is essentially an 
aeroplane fitted with hydro surfaces 
which hold the machine afloat on the 
water. The floats do not impede the 
progress of the aeroplane but extend its 
safety and scope. 

Glenn H. Curtiss, who developed 
the first practical hydroaeroplane, and 
his aviators have made hundreds of 
flights; likewise W. Starling Bur- 
gess, Harry N. Atwood, Walter Brook- 
ins, Frank T. Coffyn and the three 
naval aviators — Lieutenants G. T. EI- 
lyson, John Rodgers and J. H. Tow- 
ers; but nothing worse than duckings 
has resulted. That brings aviation 
within reach of the average man; most 
people will risk a ducking for the thrill- 
ing sensation of flight. 


New York City, 
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The Enchantment of Mountains 


Ir has been said that the ancients 
showed no appreciation of the beauty 
and natural charm of the mountains, but 
it is certain that they bore witness to the 
mountain spell by raising their altars on 
the highest hills and peopling the snow- 
capped summits with their greatest divin- 
ities. The modern world, however, 
vields itself with full consciousness to 
the enchantment of the wooded slopes, 
the wind-swept crags, and the moving, 
‘broken, treacherous fields of snow and 
ice that often separate the loftiest peaks 
from the smiling gardens that blossom 
at their feet. The quickening pulse-beat, 
the high satisfaction of difficulties over- 
come, and the wondrous vistas of snow- 
field and cloudland with their ever- 
changing effects combine to give the suc- 
cessful climber to some unusual altitude 
those feelings of exhilaration and keen 
enjoyment which minimize his arduous 
efforts and possible dangers and win his 
devotion to the mystery and majesty of 
the mountains. It is some such fasci- 
nation that has led Mr. Samuel Turner, 
of England, to spend every available 
moment of his vacations, for several 
years in Climbing Adventures in Four 
Continents." When business engage- 
ments or outing trips have taken him to 
the vicinity of noted ranges he has been 
eager to seize the opportunity of putting 
his courage, strength and ingenuity to 
the test in trying to break some previous 
record or scale some hitherto inaccessible 
peak, Beginning his climbing on Mt. 
Blanc, he has followed his more difficult 
achievements in the Alps by dangerous 
ascents in Siberia, New Zealand and 
South America, in each of which places 
he has reached hights and pierced into 
regions unvisited by man before. His 
adventures have been filled with thrill- 
ing episodes which in no wise intimidate 
his spirit, and he still holds himself in 

‘My CLIMBING at 5-2 a IN Four CoNnrTINENTS. 


By Samuel Turner, F.R.G.S. With 74 Illustrations. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.50. 





training to meet the challenge of Nature 
to unveil the mysteries she has so far 
concealed by snow and ice and a rarified 
atmosphere. 

Another Englishman, a lieutenant in 
the Indian army, writes an interesting 
tale of his year’s trek Across the Roof 
of the World,? on thru the little known 
regions and peoples of Central Asia and 
northward to the Siberian railroad. His 
long journey was undertaken because of 
his own love of sport and adventurous 
travel. The Himalayas, the Pamirs, 
Thian Shan and the Great Altai moun- 
tains furnished Lieutenant Etherton vast 
opportunities for hazardous enterprise 
and the taking of unfamiliar game. He 
describes many engaging incidents of 
travel, hunting and contact with the na- 
tive peoples. 

America also has its venturesome 
spirits devoted to mountain exploration, 
and these are not all confined to the 
male sex. Miss Annie S. Peck tells how 
the first sight of the majestic, awe-in- 
spiring Matterhorn transformed her al- 
legiance from the sea to the mountains 
and made her feel that she could never 
be happy until she scaled its frowning 
walls. Soon she sighed for other hights 
to conquer, and after ascending the Mex- 
ican Orizaba, she turned her attention 
to South America. She now recounts 
the struggles, disappointments and suc- 
cesses in her ten years’ Search for the 
Apex of America® at the top of Mt. 
Tilampu (Sorata) in Bolivia and later at 
Huascaran, the summit of which she 
finally reached in 1908, so that she now 
glories in having attained a higher alti- 
tude (over 22,000 feet) than any other 
American climber. No one can read her 
volume without admiring her perse- 





2Across THE Roor oF THE Wortp. A Record of 
Sport and Travel through Kashmir, Gilgit, Hunza, 
the Pamirs, Chinese Turkistan, Mongolia and Siberia. 
By Lieut. P. T. Etherton, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. With 
Map and Iilustrations. New York: Frederick A 
Stokes Company. $4.80. 

8A SEARCH FOR THE APEX or America, High Moun- 
tain Climbing in Peru and Bolivia, Including the Con- 
quest of Huascaran. By Annie Ss. Peck, M.A. With 
Numerous Illustrations. New Yofk: Dodd, Mead & 


Co, $3.50. 
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verance and rejoicing over her well-de- 
served success. 

But our own country is rich in moun- 
tains as well as in mountain climbers, 
and one has only to follow Mr. Mills’ 
vivid descriptions of his race with an 
avalanche or his thrilling experiences in 
a mountain blizzard to realize how fas- 
cinating is The Spell of the Rockies,* 
tho the glaciers may be absent and no 
high peak still mocks the explorer’s ef- 
forts. In every season, in storm and 
sunshine the ever-changing aspect vields 
its potent charm. Alas! that the spell 
should be broken while Mr, Mills la- 
ments the devastating forest fires and 
consequent erosions which destroy the 
mountain life and beauty and ruin the 
lower valleys with alternate floods and 
droughts! Alas! also that Mr. Dillon 
Wallace should have no less sad a tale to 
tell of Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, where 
the elk have made their last stand and 
die each winter by the thousand, from 
starvation.® 

‘Tue Sper, or tHE Rockies, By Enos A. Mills. 
With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
— and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


5SappLe AND CAmpP IN THE Rockies, By Dillon 
Wallace. New York: Outing Publishing Co. $1.75. 


To drink in the full glory of the moun- 
tains, however, and to enter intimately 
into their deeper meaning and mysteries, 
one has need of more than the climbing 
instinct and the explorer’s enthusiasm. 
Only the true nature lover with a poetic 
soul can hear and absorb the real mes- 
sage of the mountain wraiths, and only 
he who is blessed with imaginative gen- 
ius can give it worthy expression. Be- 
cause Mr. John Muir is possessed of 
these qualities it is a continual joy to 
follow him during his First Summer in 
the Sierra® into what he calls the “storm- 
beaten sky gardens amid so-vast a con- 
gregation of onlooking mountains.” 
This daily record of studies and impres- 
sions in 69 calls up many an exquisite 
vision of singing streams and swaying 
pines, meadow sprinkled with gorgeous 
flowers and majestic, snow-laden piles 
towering skyward. The day on which 
he reached the summit of Mt. Hoffman, 
eleven thousand feet high, he describes 
as “a glory day of admission into a new 





6My First SUMMER IN THE Sterra, By John Muir. 
With Illustrations from Drawings made by the Author 
in 1869 and from Photographs by Herbert W. Glea- 
son. oston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50. 





FROM DILLON WALLACE’S “SADDLE AND CAMP IN THE ROCKIES” (OUTING) 
One-fourth of the herd of which this ig the remainder starved to death 





FULL STREAMS 
From “The Spell of the Rockies” (Houghton) 


realm of wonder as if Nature had woo- 
ingly whispered, ‘Come up higher.’” <A 
month before that time he had written 
those exulting words which one must 
regard as characteristic of his life: 
“Nevermore, however weary, should one 
faint by the way who gains the bless- 
ing of one mountain day.; whatever his 
fate, long life, short life, stormy or calm, 
he is rich forever.” 


What Shall We Read on the 
Vacation ? 


WHEREVER, however, whenever vaca- 
tion is to be spent, on land or sea, in 
work or idleness, we must have books. 
What shall they be? Neighborhood,’ cer- 
tainly. In this lovely portrayal of Win- 
dlecombe, a little village of the Sussex 
Downs antedating the Domesday Book, 
is not only nature in many phases, but 
human nature, and both at work. These 
annals are of actual daily country life, 
with all its homely happenings. Nothing 
is idealized, all is depicted; the book is 

1NeicHBorHoop: A Year’s Life in and About an 


English Village. By Tickner Edwardes. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 





made up of facts, not descriptions ; verbs, 
not adjectives. 

It is quite otherwise with a volume of 
our own country byways that points a 


significant national contrast.2 We have 
no roots deep in the soil, as England has. 
Our ancient farms (how our cousins 
jeer at the adjective!) are proverbially 
deserted farms. Our agricultural inter- 
est is a back-to-the-land movement, not 
an of-the-land condition. Nevertheless, 
these sketches of industrious idleness are 
charmingly descriptive of such rural 
inactivities as unprogressive farming, re- 
fraining from gardening, busy staying 
away from church on Sunday, with 
plenty of roaming and loafing, and all 
too much fishing and hunting. 

The “untrodden ways” invite -the 
romancer, as well as the essayist, and 
justly so. High Bradford,’ a lively 
story of old Cape Cod, challenges com- 
parison here with a quaint picture of a 
Cornish fishing village on a féte day.* 





Tue JONATHAN Papers. By Elizabeth Woodbridge. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

*Hicu Braprorpv. By Mary Rogers Bangs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.20. 

*Dortnpa’s BrirtHpaAy: A CornisH Ipyit. By 
Charles Lee. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
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The latter involves Dorinda’s first coif- 
fure, and, incidentally, her first love 
affair, the more important issue a matter 
of th’rty-five hairpins, each a dangerous 


first a word concerning two volumes by 
way of warning. In Search of Arcady,® 
with plenty of plot, more than enough 
people of sorts, ample motif, abundant 


FROM BOWER’S “LONESOME LAND” (LITTLE, BROWN) 


snare subject to the coquetry of the 
“husband-high maid.” The New Eng- 
land story, smells of the sea, and thrills 
with adventure rooted in the sober Puri- 
tan homes, 

Of these bypaths and quiet themes the 
vacation reader is often wary. He is 
wont to raise the slogan, “the plot’s the 
thing.” His hint shall be regarded, but 


and varied setting, disintegrates for 
want of unifying force. . Arcadia is 
conspicuous for its absence, the Romany 
spell does not bind, the mystery is inef- 
fectual. Country Neighbors,® of a more 
difficult, tho less interesting fabric, the 


®5In Searcy or Arcapy. By Nina Wilcox Putnam. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 

*Country NetcHspors: A Long Island Pastoral. By 
Susan Tabor. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.20. 
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daily life of a Long Island community, 
is somewhat better knit up. It suffers 
from a multiplicity of characters and a 
too great leveling of interests. 

But the plot-lover finds the vast, 
adventurous West and the mysterious 
fastnesses of the North treasure trove of 
romance. Charles D. Stewart, of “Fugi- 
tive Blacksmith’ fame, contributes in 
The Wrong Woman’ a clean romance of 
the Texas sheep plains, and adds a com- 
panion piece to his famous picture of 
runaway oxen. This time it is a new- 
born lamb, scorned from its initial mo- 
ment of its mother. Weak but game, its 
efforts to establish itself on its ill- 
designed legs; its pained surprise, when 
at last successful, at finding only empty 
air where it might reasonably have ex- 
pected its mother; and its efficient suc- 
cor by the gentleman herdsman—such is 
the prelude to the hero’s equally efficient 
aid to the “wrong woman,” and her 
inevitable development into the right 
woman. 

Less pastoral than this sketch is a 
good sensational story of Montana ranch 
life. If it seems improbable that a 
of narrow type 
should journey alone to Lonesome Land® 
to marry a lover not seen for three years, 
the evolution of character thus set in 
progress atones for the lack of realism; 
and two ex machina personages of the 
story are worth meeting at any cost. 
Arline’s apostrophe to a traveling Presi- 
dential candidate is especially hearten- 
ing. 

Two stories of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany eloquently point the moral of the 
novelist. In Flower of the North,® after 
some initial uncertainty and _ self-con- 
sciousness, the current of events is set 
running, and the reader is swept 
along, breathless, to the very last 
page. But, asborbing as plot and mys- 
tery are here, the book never rises 
above the level of a good story; whereas 
The Maid of the Whispering Hills, 
with its exquisite deliberation and poetic 
feeling, is a stirring and beautiful epic 


piously reared girl 


'THe Wronc Woman. By Charles D. Stewart. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
SLonesoMe Lanp. By B, M. Boyer. 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

°FLowerR OF THE NortH. By James Oliver Cur- 
wood, New York: Harner’s. $1.30. 

THe MAID oF THE WHispPertING Hitts. By Vin- 
gie E. Roe. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.30. 


Boston: Lit- 
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of the North. Maren Le Moyne, ven- 
turer of the venturers, flame of fire 
among her little band of French Cana- 
dians, urger, inspirer and moral leader, 
a living pillar before them in her eager- 
ness, was called to her quest as relent- 
lessly as Joan. A born leader of men, 
bearing their fate in her heart, domi- 
nating their destinies, she pursues, like 
a young goddess, her own. It is only, 
the destiny of a woman, after all, beset 
with the casualties incident thereto, but 
the soul of the maid is in it; the breath- 
less beauty of the Canadian forest is in 
it; the tragic poetry of the Indian, the 
lure of the wild, the power of love and 
passion at their purest, the magnificent 
triumph of the human heart, are in it. 
It is the dream—and the fulfilment. 

Can it be that divergent lines of 
one period touch this enchantment on 
the one side and, on the other, such 
“blood marks of reality” as tinge the 
story of current Scottish farm life by 
James Bryce?#* From an abused and 
tortured plowboy, Jamie Bryce rises to 
the highest confidence and regard of his 
landholder only to renounce his achieve- 
ment at its hight and cast in his lot 
again with the common worker. 
The result looks like failure to the 
plowboy’s friends, but is crowned by a 
sense of spiritual triumph, which he 
analyzes to his satisfaction. The book 
is a notable human document, and a 
thesis for socialism, radicalism, humani- 
tarianism. Edwin Markham, in a sympa- 
thetic preface, takes issue with the 
author’s “way of deliverance,” which is 
not, he says, “in a return to an Adamic 
Paradise, but in laying the foundations 
on earth for that holy city of fraternity 
revealed in the apocalyptic vision of St. 
John.” 

Actualities and matters of state, tho 
of a less radical sort, also form the 
groundwork of Meredith Nicholson’s 
latest and best work.’ On this warp of 
political fabric he weaves a romance 
conceived in the spirit of the times. A 


'‘ clear-eyed, gymnasium-tempered young 


Hypatia, with a mystery surrounding 
her birth, goes forth to conquer—and 
does conquer : conquers a lover, a father, 


uTHe Story oF A PLOUGHBOY. 
New York: John Lane Co. $1.25. 

12HOOSIER CHRONICLE. By Meredith Nicholson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.40. 





By James Bryce. 
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a political boss, a socialist, a silly girl, a 
stenographer, a schoolboy, a mother, an 
old woman and others, to say nothing of 
her own destiny. The author has been 
at great pains to present a circumstantial 
effect of historical correctness and cur- 
rent politics with their underlying forces, 
and the reader derives therefrom a 
stimulating sense of mingling with 
epoch-making events instead of wasting 
his time over a mere love story. 

The vacation budget is full. There 
are books we might add and others that 
we might subtract, but many men of 
many minds need many books of many 
kinds. The meditative pictures of coun- 
try life are, of course, for the city man; 
the thrillers for the middle-aged; the 
serious novel and the propaganda for the 
young; the romance for every one. © 


Travelers’ Tales 


TRAVELERS betake themselves hither 
and yon; but why do so few of them 
seek out the South of France? The heat 
of it during the summer months? Yet 
Italy is visited. Southern France—we 
speak not of fashionable winter resorts 
and the refuges of the tuberculous— 
Southern France is a treasure house of 
history, tradition, architecture and beauti- 
ful women; Not the Roman alone, but, 
before him, Greek, Carthaginian and 
Moor made its cities their halting places. 
The traveler of today sees their handi- 
work for himself, and reads their blood 
in the citizens and citizenesses. Arles and 
Nimes and Orange, each with Roman 
arenas, wherein bullfights and classical 
dramas are performed for the visitor’s 
edification; ancient Massilia that is al- 
most forgotten in bustkng Marseilles ; 
Aveyron (where the savage came from) ; 
Beaucaire and Tarascon (the Daudet 
country); all the valley of the Rhone, 
with its reminiscences of. Petrarch and 
Laura and its more recent associations of 
Mistral and Aicard—here are only a few 
of the matters which Caroline Atwater 
Mason treats in her sprightly way in her 
book of The Spell of France.1 To be 
sure, she tells us of many other, places 
than those named, and even gives a chap- 
ter to Rouissillon, and another to the 





1Tue Spett or France. By Caroline Atwater Mason. 
oe Pages 425. Boston: L. C. Page & Co 
2.50. 
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High Pyrenees. But for Mrs. Mason, as 
for us, a great part of the spell of France 
is that of the old France; and here is a 
hook where Paris is named but twice. 

Mr. Thomas Okey, in contributing a 
volume on Avignon to the Medieval 
Towns. Series,? is a much less sprightly 
writer than Mrs. Mason, but he takes his 
task more seriously, and his work has a 
permanent reference value, even if it 
makes less diverting reading for the sum- 
mer season. In the story of Avignon is 
summed up a great part of the history of 
France, Italy and the Roman Catholic 
Church. Avignon deserves, indeed, a 
chapter in the entertaining volume which 
she who signs herself “The Princess” has 
made of letters composed without much 
method and contributed, in the first place, 
to the Springfield Republican—letters on 
picturesque cities as widely scattered as 
Burgos and Bruges, London and Lourdes, 
Quebec and Oberammergau.® 

But to return to Southern France. 
This it is easy to do—for the fourth 
book on our reading table is a volume of 
tales of that part of the world, by 
Thomas A. Janvier, a graceful writer 
and one so much at home in the country 
he is telling of that he is himself a 
Félibre. There is a delicious blending of 
humor and sympathy in this American’s 
stories of Daudet’s home province, lei- 
surely stories for those of us who are 
in no more haste than the Philadelphian 
who tells them. 


In Palestine 


So much is written about Palestine to 
supply biblical explanations and illustra- 
tions or from the archeological point of 
view that one almost assumes that some 
such material is sure to be found in any 
volume bearing the name of that country, 
no matter how diverting its title may be. 
It is therefore a delight to come upon this 
informal, attractive narrative about the 
Holy Land which makes no pretense of 
exploiting sacred sites or drawing paral- 
lels between present and past customs.* 





2Tue Story or AVIGNON. 
trated by Percy Wadham. 
& Co. $1.75. ; : 

®TRAVELLER’s TaLes. Told in Letters from Belgium. 
Germany, England. Scotland, France. and Spain. By 
“The Princess.” With Twenty-one Illustrations. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 

4From THE SoutH or France. By Thomas A. Jan- 
vier, Illustrated. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.20. 


Illus- 
Dutton 


By Thomas Okey. 
New York: E. P. 
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Mr. Copping simply records in a skilful, 
realistic and easy manner the experiences 
and impressions of a well-equipped trav- 
eler in one of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the world. The author’s observ- 
ations are singularly instructive, for the 
trained eye of the journalist was usually 
fastened upon the significant features of 
the scenes he witnessed. The descrip- 
tions of the Mohammedan procession, the 
schools of Nazareth and the Russian pil- 
grims furnish conspicuous examples of 
his ability to reach the deeper things of 
life thru their superficial phenomena. 
The readers of the volume will be grate- 
ful not only for 
the vividly written 
narrative, but also 
for the many illus- 
trations in color 
and pencil sketches 
supplied by the 
author’s _ brother 
and traveling com- 
panion, Mr. Har- 
old Coping, whose 
work deserves 
commendation. 
The author of a 
second book on 
the Holy Lands? 
is an English lec- 
turer on Palestine. 
He does not claim 
to be an expert 
in topography or history, and he at- 
tempts nothing more than to supply a 
running text for his pictures. They afe 
well printed and, of course, mechanically 
faithful, and will give a clearer idea of 
what Palestine is today. The conditions 
are chinging very rapidly for the better, 
so far as civilization is concerned, but 
the old Biblical customs are fast passing 
away; the author has preserved in pic- 
ture what he can. The American hajji 
who has made the pilgrimage, and many 
who would make it, will be interested in 
this volume and also instructed if they 
will make some allowances, as where the 
author listens to an American traveler 
‘Soshing” his dragoman and takes it for 








1A JourNALIST IN THE Hoty LAND: GLIMPSES OF 
Ecypt anp Patestine. By Arthur E. Copping, Il- 
lustrated by Harold Copping. New York: Fleming H. 

Revell Company. $2. 
2PaLesTINE DepicreD AND DescriseD. By G. E. 
Illustrated with 376 photographs 


Franklin, F.R.G.S. 
by the Author. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 





A GLIMPSE OF MODERN CAIRO 
From “A Journalist in the Holy Land” (Revell) 
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serious ignorance. He must also expect 
to find dragomans spoken of as “drago- 
men,” and President Bliss, of the Syrian 
Protestant College in Beirut, confounded 
with his brother, and in the preface the 
name of Conder becomes “Condor,” and 
that of Selah Merrill is doubly disguised 
4¢ Serah Merril. 


Harper’s Guide to Wild Flowers. By Mrs. 
aroline A. Creevey. I2mo, pp. 555. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.60. 
We have here Mrs. Creevey’s second 
essay in the field of popular botany. 
This Guide follows one or more 
earlier favorite 
volumes by classi- 
fying plants by 
the color of their 
flowers. That is 
the easiest of all 
ways, except by 
pictures, but it re- 
quires much labor 
to run thru the list 
of white flowers 
or blue. It is the 
lazy woman’s 
way, who will not 
take the way of 
science. Still, it 
is better than noth- 
ing. It will be 
a useful book for 
the summer vaca- 
tion by the seaside or the moun- 
tains, The real botanist will depend 
on Gray’s Manual or on that of 
Britton and Brown. Or, if he be a 
devotee of the subject he will load his 
trunk with the three volumes of the 
latters’ big work, which gives a picture 
for every plant. We are grateful in this 
volume for a multitude of wood cuts and 
a few colored plates. Of especial value 
are the lists of plants by their habitats, to 
check those by color. For every plant an 
English name has been found or created, 
to the questionable enrichment of the 
language, for a multitude of them can 
never be naturalized. The technical Latin 
is much better. We advise our readers 
to use One of the manuals if they are 
willing, to do a bit of studying; if not, 
let them by all means enjoy the season 
with such a useful book as Mrs. Cree- 
vey’s. 
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Three Wonderlands of the American West. 
By Thomas D. Murphy. With sixteen 
reproductions in color from original 
paintings by Thomas Moran, N.A., and 
thirty-two duogravures from photo- 
graphs; also maps. Pp. 180. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $3. 

The three wonderlands described in 
these “notes of a traveler” are the 
Yellowstone and Yosemite national parks 
and the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 
The style of the work is not impressive, 
but Mr. Murphy is an enthusiastic, pains- 
taking and good-tem- 
pered traveler, and his 
book is, after all, one 
of those in which au- 
thor plays second fiddle 
to illustrator. Mr. 
Moran’s paintings are 
excellent in themselves, 
and the color plates 
which reproduce them 
here-are unusually cor- 
rect: not more brightly 
colored than the can- 
vases they imitate, or 
the natural scenery 
which was Mr. Moran’s 
inspiration. 


The Judgments of the 
Sea. By Ralph D. 


Paine. .New York: 
Sturgis & Walton. 
$1.20. 

This collection of 


sea stories appeared in- 
dividually in Scribner’s, 
the Century, McClure’s 
and other magazines. 
We once spoke of our 
intention to publish 
some day a book called 
“The Twelve Best 
Stories Ever Written.” 
When the time comes 
we shall try to include 
one from this collec- 
tion. Ralph D. Paine 
holds a position of his 
Own as a short story 
writer. Not only do 
his writings convey 
those intimate details 
that place a definite 
picture of characters 
and surroundings be- 
fore the reader, but 
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he is master in pathos and hu- 
mor, without overdoing either. His 
yarns carry us from _ transatlantic 


liners to military events of the Far 
East. The best story of the book is 
‘The Last Pilot Schooner.” This tells 
the story of a “cub” reporter called Wil- 
son, who by mistake gets the assignment 
intended for a superior by the same name 
to make a cruise with a pilot schooner. 
The schooner is wrecked, and Wilson, 
with an aged pilot, alone escapes. His 
flowery narrative, pre- 








“GRIZZLY GIANT—A BIG TREE OF THE 
MARIPOSA GROVE, CALIFORNIA” 


From Murphy’s “Three Wonderlands of the 
American West” (Page) 
Courtesy Pillsbury Picture Company 


pared on the trip 
home, is condemned by 
the pilot, who assists 
Wilson to write a 
plain, ungarnished tale 
of the sea. To find 
how their joint efforts 
succeed one_ should 
read the book. 


Wide Courses. By James 
B. Connolly. New 
York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The latest collection 
of tales is fully equal 
in merit to Mr. Con- 
nolly’s previous books, 

which in itself is a 

statement of praise. 

The author has the 

happy faculty of cre- 

ating romance where 


one would suppose 
none to be_ possible. 
We have had many 


thrilling stories of 
full-rigged ships, of 
whalers and of fishing 
schooners, but Mr. 
Connolly comes down 
to modern times and 
portrays life on tugs 
and barges. John 
Kieran, pumpman on 
a tank steamer, has as 
much individuality as 
any deep-sea sailor. In 
the last story of the 
book Kieran, the 
pumpman, turns out to 
be a college athlete of 
days gone by, who, 
after serving on a 
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battleship, and meeting with varied ad- 
ventures in South America, prefers the 
open air life of the sea to proffered 
office positions. The author, in remov- 
ing Kieran’s disguise, still refers to him- 
self as the “passenger,” only hinting at 
an athletic record of hisown, Those who 
know Mr. Connolly will remember that 
he won cups and olive wreaths at the 
first Olympic games at Athens in 1806, 
besides making him- 
self popular with all 
nationalities by his 
genial nature. 


The Canadian Rockies. 
New and Old Trails. 

By Arthur P. Cole- 
man, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 
During recent years the 
Canadian Rockies have 
become a favorite field 
for camper and hunter 
alike, but few can 
write of the times, over 
twenty-five years ago, 
when Calgary had a 
population of only one 
thousand and most of 
the dwellings consisted 
of abandoned Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway 
box cars. Professor 
Coleman first went to 
Calgary in May, 1884, 
and the first section of his book describes 
his travels in that frontier community. 
Other sections deal with the Selkirk 
trails, the Columbia River, Athabasca 
Pass, and his last expedition in 1908 to 
Mount Robson, the highest point in the 
Canadian Rockies. His party was the 
first to ascend this mountain, which has 
been compared to the Matterhorn in the 
difficulties its ascension presents. Mr. 
Coleman is professor of geology in the 
University of Toronto, and touches in a 
popular way on the geological problems 
of the Rockies. The narrative of his 
camping trips is full of interest and 
the intimate details that make books 
of this character worth reading. The 
text is illustrated with forty-one good 


illustration and three maps, and the 
book has every attraction of good 
printing. 





AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “A SON OF 
THE SUN” BY JACK LONDON 
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A Son of the Sun. By Jack London. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.20. 

Almayer’s Folly. By Joseph Conrad. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


If a critic of painting were set to the 
task of reviewing Jack London’s fiction 
he might be excused for praising his 
color contrasts and condemning him for 
his exaggerated love of inky blacks and 
lurid reds; a taste 
more savage than re- 
fined. The romancer’s 
own experiences in the 
South Seas have given 
him the wherewithal, 
however, to make of 
A Son of the Sun a 
cycle of eight short 
stories, whose central 
figure is one David 
Grief, who was once 
an Englishman. A 
financial success, this 
somewhat tigerish 
hero is spared the dis- 
ease with which the 
tropics punish a man 
for his sins. He 
leaves it to other 
Europeans to devote 
themselves exclusively 
to chicanery, murder, 
the éternal consump- 
tion of strong drink, 
and the dread of next 
day’s chills and fever. All of these mat- 
ters have made a great impression on 
Jack London, however, and those who 
have so far been unimprest by his genius 
will probably yawn over this installment 
of sudden death and startling language. 
The more sober and restrained style of 
Joseph Conrad, a new edition of whose 
Almayer’s Folly has just reached us, will 
please such readers better. Mr. Con- 
rad’s voice is less strident, but his art is, 
for those who are in no great haste 
where reading is concerned, far more 
convincing. He knows even more of 
the South Seas and of Eastern waters 
than does Mr. London himself. And 
those who have read his “Personal 
Recollections,” being well aware that 
Almayer is no imaginary German, will 
welcome this chance to discover in just 
what his folly consisted. 
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Literary Notes 


....A sketchy and helpful account of his 
trip to the Far East is a volume entitled 
Where Half the World Is Waking Up, by 
Clarence Poe. The author’s observations on 
agricultural conditions are valuable. (Double- 
day; $1.25.) 


....Before starting on a fishing trip it 
might be well to read Practical Dry-Fly Fish- 
ing by Emlyn M. Gill (Scribner; $1.25). The 
latest scientific methods of landing the fish 
are explained, . Even diagrams of pools are 
included, lettered to show the most approved 
modus operandi. 


....Captain Martha Mary, by Avery Ab- 
bott (Century; $1), is reminiscent, both in 
style and in format, of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch”; it is likewise infused with 
the same cheerful philosophy and homely hu- 
manity. The heroine is a small girl of the 
tenements, who struggles, at first against odds, 
and then with success, to care for her ample 
family of brothers and sisters. 


....Sprightliness, a sense of comedy, and a 
touch of pathos mark Katharine Tynan’s 
Paradise Farm (Duffield; $1.20). The ro- 
mance of Mrs. Cripps, tenant of the farm, is 
charmingly brought about by the vivacious 
lodgers who come to her at a time when she 
is under a dark cloud. Readers looking for 
a casual tale with a sweet spirit—and well 
told, withal—will not be disappointed. 


....Death has always held a dramatic place 
in fiction, but it has remained for Mr. H. 
Rider Haggard to personalize it in his latest 
novel, Red Eve (Doubleday; $1.20). The 
love adventures of Red Eve are but a mask 
for the vivid drama enacted by the graphic 
figure of Death. Many authors can tell a 


good story but few could combine the good . 


story and the good allegory we have in this 
book. 


....Any playwright who is seeking a novel 
as the basis for a melodrama will find ex- 
cellent material in Over the Pass, by Fred- 
erick Palmer (Scribner; $1.35). The plot is 
laid in Arizona, and pistol play is part of the 
daily routine. The scene in which the hero 
covers the villain with his revolver, while the 
heroine preserves the hero’s life by pressing 
her* thumb on his severed artery, should be 
made the climax of the melodrama. 


....In A Country Parish (Pilgrim Press; 
$1.25) Rev. Frank S. Child gives some delight- 
ful glimpses into the religious and social life 
of an old Connecticut community. Themes 


of lively interest are founa in the personnel of 
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the ministers, the parish changes and rival- 
ries, the religious customs, and the beauties 
of natural environment, all of which have 
conspired to make noteworthy. the history of 
Fairfield since its founding in 1639. 


....-The automobile is an ever-increasing 
adjunct in present-day fiction. Authors take 
transcontinental trips just in order to com- 
bine romance with travel. Such was the motive - 
prompting Thomas W. and Agnes A. Wilby, 
who toured from the East to the West of the 
United States, and back again, before writing 
their novel, On the Trail to Sunset (Moffat; 
$1.35). The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs actually taken en route. Amid de- 
scriptions of the Southwest, there is a com- 
bination of love and mystery. 


...-Julian Street writes in Ship-Bored a 
sophisticatédly humorous account of an ocean 
crossing on a modernliner. All the indispen- 
sable features of such an adventure, from the 
blonde divinity who turns unbecomingly yel- 
low and the exclusive Mr. and Mrs. Newport- 
Philadelphia who have “absolutely nothing in 
common” with any of the other passengers— 
except seasickness, down to the belle of the 
promenade and the actresses who are as in- 
evitable as the rudder itself, are sketched 
cynically yet more or less to the life. There 
are eleven illustrations by Mrs. Preston 
(Lane; 50 cents). 


...-4 Yosemite Flora, by Harvey Monroe 
Hall and Carlotta Case Hall, is a very con- 
venient little handbook of the ferns and 
flowering plants and trees of the great Yose- 
mite Park. The park contains over a thousand 
square miles with most varied conditions, 
from hot plains to the edge of glaciers, and 
the flora is large. About a thousand species 
are here described, at more length than in a 
usual “Flora.” This book, illustrated. with 
plates and drawings and provided with an 
analytical key, will be very useful to visitors 
with a botanical-taste. (Paul Elder Co., San 
Francisco; $2.) 


....-After the highly tense strains of the 
younger poets, one may fini rest for the ear 
in the Old Quaker Meeting-Houses of John 
Russell Hayes. The very sight on the printed 
page of this book (The Biddle Press, Phila- 
delphia; $1) of the 166 old-fashioned, never- 
changing buildings in which the Society of 
Friends find themselves nearer to the divine 
harmonies, gives rest to the eyes. Chary of 
the music of Saint Cecilia, one can easily im- 
agine a more perfect music sifting down to the 
worshiper from the wireless realms of the 
upper currents of song. The homely verses 
of Mr. Hayes are a running comment on these 
innumerable houses of still worship. 











LITERATURE 


....ln a part of our edition of May 30 the 
name of the author of the American Histori- 
cal Association prize essay, The Negro in 
Pennsylvania, appeared as Edward Raymond 
“Farner.” We hope that our readers recog- 
nized this as a misprint for the name of Dr. 
Turner, Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


....-To those interested in the constructive 
power of the hypnotic influence, Bracken, by 
John Trevena (Kennerley; $1.35), will prove 
an exhaustive hypothetical study of a weak 
personality brought at one time under the 
dominance of a mind governed by passion, at 
another under one governed by intellect. The 
book is burdened with a mass of allegorical 
mysticism. 


....The pictures alone in A. M. Hyamson’s 
Elizabethan Adventures upon the Spanish 
Main (Dutton; $1.50) would entice the ad- 
venture-loving boy. Adapted from the “Voy- 
ages” of Hakluyt, the chapters contain all the 
meat of the original versions, all the original 
flavor, without the handicap of archaic spell- 
ing and involved passages. This volume is 
one of a series entitled “British Voyages.” 


...-In Modern English Books of Power 
(San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co.) George 
Hamlin Fitch discusses such men as Macaulay, 
Scott, Carlyle, De Quincey, Lamb, the Victo- 
rian novelists and poets, Stevenson, Hardy 
and Kipling. A bibliography and an index 
are provided, besides numerous illustrations. 
Mr. Fitch is the pleasant and unaffected ex- 
ponent of the “Comfort Found in Old Books.” 


....TO many readers it will be refreshing 
to learn that there was any Wit and Humor 
of Colonial Days. Professor Carl Holliday 
has issued a volume bearing that title (Lip- 
pincott; $1.50) and has painstakingly extract- 
ed much good wheat from a mass of dead 
material. It’s a far cry from Ebenezer Cook, 
Gent. (who was no real gentleman in expres- 
sion) to Mark Twain, whose name is on the 
dedication page. 


....After reading Henrik Sienkiewicz’ 
latest novel, the reviewer had a curious im- 
pression that the volume was illustrated, so 
vivid were the mental pictures of the African 
desert left in the mind, and the book had to 
be glanced thru to give assurance that the 
only illustrations were the word-paintings of 
the author. Jn Desert and Wilderness is a 
story of the Mahdist insurrection, and the 
capture of an English girl and a Polish boy 
by the Arabs. It has all of the rush and 
swing of the tales which have fascinated us 
fora generation from “With Fire and Sword” 
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to “Quo Vadis.” The fourteen-year-old boy 
is a gallant hero; and the older members of 
the family will be stealing the book from the 
children and reading it first, if they once dip 
into its pages, ‘and begin the exciting journey 
trom Port Said to Mombassa. (Little, Brown 
& Co.; $1.25.) 


.... There is much wit and sparkle to Fan- 
nie H. Lea’s Jaconetra Stories (Sturgis; $1) 
which is so full of dialogue that it may be 
read in no time. The author might be able 
to write a comedy, though the sparring of her 
heroine and the cynicism of her hero are not 
to be compared with what is contained in 
Hope's “The Dolly Dialogue.” A light book 
for an idle hour. 


....Beyond War: A Chapter in the Natural 
History of Man, by Vernon L, Kellogg, is a 
brief and suggestive appeal to history, eth- 
nology and biology, by the author of “Dar- 
winism Today,” “The Animals and Man,” 
“Evolution in Animal Life,” to prove that hu- 
man nature does change and that “man has a 
uniform notion in a straight line toward an 
evolutionary goal of which war is an abso- 
lutely impossible part.” 


....-Readers who do not object to dialect 
will find interesting observations on life in 
Hiram Blair, by Drew Tufts (McClurg; 
$1.35). The central figure is sheriff of Doug- 
las County, Indiana, and is a politician as well 
as a humorist. A love story furnishes a con- 
nection to the sheriff's dictums, of which the 
following is an example: “Ef St, Paul wuz to 
come back on airth an’ offer me a hoss, say- 
ing it wuz a six-year-old, the tust thing I’d do 
would be to look at its teeth.” 


....Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin was one of 
the speakers at a dinner in New York which 
was a feature of the Dickens centenary. This 
speech of hers has now been given a charm- 
ing narrative form. A Child’s Journey with 
Dickens (Houghton; 50 cents) should inspire 
every young reader; it recounts most graph- 
ically little Kate’s naive chat with the great 
novelist on a railway train. Such hero wor- 
ship is refreshing to read about. 


er A work of ability and solid worth is 
to be found in The Education of Catholic 
Girls (Longmans; $1.25) by Janet Erskine 
Stuart. Both the ideals to be attained and 
ethe materials and methods of instruction are 
discussed with clarity, appreciation and good 
judgment. Altho formally concerned with the 
work in Catholic institutions, the substance 
of the book applies equally well to non-Cath- 
olic education. Not the least attractive fea- 
ture of the volume is its fine English style. 
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Wilbur Wright 


Tue earth was ruled by the first man 
who walked upright upon it. Who was 
the first. master of the sea history does 
not tell us; but he who first adventured 
cn the treacherous main with oar and 
sail was the hardiest of the race of 
hardy mariners. That most popular of 
Roman poets, the much loved Horace, 
well says: 








“Oak and treble brass 

Guarded his dauntless breast 
Who gave his shallop first 

To the blasts of east and west. 


“Heedless of death was he 
Who drove his vessel forth 
To dare the hurricanes 
That sweeps from south to north.” 


That earliest conquest over the inhos- 
pitable ocean remains uncredited by his- 
tory to the genius who first achieved it; 
but his genius unwittingly gave primi- 
tive civilization to the world along both 
coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. ‘ 

There remained one element, one 
realm only to be conquered, that of the 
air. It was dreamed over, put into the 
fable of Icarus, whose waxen wings 
melted as he came too near the sun; it 
was puzzled over from before Leo- 
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nardo’s day by philosophers and inveti- 
tors for centuries, who were humiliated 
that a baby robin could so easily learn to 
do what they in vain attempted. Must 
it be, said they, that the eagle, the lark, 
the humming bird, nay, the butterfly, the 
midge, could spurn the earth so easily, 
while man, ruler of the earth, must cling 
to earth, forbidden the sky? 

But it was not so to be: Very shortly 
after the discovery of the New World, 
in the first biblical polyglot, printed in 
Genoa, the editor indulges in proud 
Latin comment as follows on the psalm, 
“*Their line is gone forth thru all the 
sarth, and their\ words to the end of the 
world.” In our own day has this been 
fulfilled by the wonderful daring of 
Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, who 
has discovered almost a new earth.” So 
now, at last, in our own day, by the 
wonderful genius of Wilbur Wright and 
his brother, Americans, has a new 
heaven been added to the conquests of 
man—earth and sea, and now the sky. 
Henceforth man walks the earth with 
the beasts of the field, swims the sea as 
do the monsters of the deep, and now 
and ever will fly the air swifter than 
eagle or albatross, ruler of the three ele- 
ments; and, by his capture and taming 
of the lightning, master of fire, the 
fourth. 

Hereafter the names of Wilbur 
Wright and his younger brother Orville 
will be linked with those of the great 
men whose inventions have blest the 
whole world, Watt and Stephenson with 
the steam engine, Fulton with the steam- 
boat, Morse with the telegraph, Edison 
with the electric light and Bell with the 
telephone. How many of these men do 
we take pride in as Americans! Surely 
not in vain did the Genoese discover 
America, even in the physical triumphs 
that have created our civilization, as well 
as in the example of government by the 
people which all the world is following. 

Wilbur Wright was content to do 
things, but, the shyest of men, he kept 
himself silent and hidden, whether per- 
fecting his invention in the wilds of 
North Carolina, or in Paris and Rome 
avoiding the applause of kings. There 
are great men who love the limelight and 
can pour forth torrents of words which 
delight the listening crowds, men who 











can also do things and are quick to tell 
that they did them, and how much more 
they can and will do. They are the pop- 
ular idols who draw behind them a trail 
of welcome glory; men who, like Cesar, 
make sure to publish their own annals. 
Wilbur Wright was none of these. His 
was the greatest of modern victories, 
but not in America and not in Europe 
did he make one curve of flight for sen- 
sational effect. He was never inter- 
viewed. His confidants were his brother 
Orville and his sister Kate. The glare 
of publicity and praise he could not en- 
dure, for he was a simple, great man, so 
simple that he refused even in France 
and Italy to give exhibitions of flight on 
the Sabbath day, so retiring that even 
the townspeople of Dayton hardly knew 
him and what he was doing; and yet this 
plain, humble bicycle-maker will hold 
the world’s memory and fame when 
statesmen are forgotten and emperors 
and kings are distinguished in history 
only by the numbers attached to their 
names. Such men as Wilbur Wright do 
not need.to blazon themselves with med- 
als and orders of distinction or to herald 
their claims to glory, for the world is 
their country and the world takes care 
of their fame. 

That Wilbur Wright should have died 
of a preventable disease is sad evidence 
that our civilization has not reached final 
perfection. 


The Menace 


In the decade before the Civil War a 
great scare shivered the country with 
the fear that the Roman Catholic Church 
was about to capture the nation and 
overthrow our liberties. It culminated 
in the organization of a secret political 
party known as the Know-nothings, 
which captured State after State and 
ended with the destruction of the Whig 
party. It was a short madness, and the 
menace has not yet made our people 
vassals of Rome. We have absorbed 
many millions of Catholic immigrants, 
but our liberties yet remain to us, and a 
plethora of primaries, initiatives and 
referendums assure us that our freedom 
is yet intact. 

But of late a new shiver shakes a sec- 
tion of our population, and it finds ex- 
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pression in a journal we hear of named 
The Menace, which adds a new fright of 
Rome to tuat which is uttered by one or 
two Irish journals of the Scotch variety. 
Questions come to us trom a few sub- 
scribers like this: “Is Roman Cathol- 
icism a menace to the United States?” 
It appears to us that one does not 
need to sit up nights to worry about the 
menace of Roman Catholicism. Indeed, 
that Church is worrying a good deal 
more about the menace of Protestantism. 
By a liberal calculation, counting in all 
who have ever been baptized, no matter 
how utterly they have given up their 
faith, Catholicism claims fourteen mil- 
lions of people, but one in seven of our 
population. Their numbers would for- 
bid their being a menace except in cer- 
tain cities where they congregate; but in 
net one of which have they overthrown 
a single one of our cherished institu- 
tions. They are much more given to 
building expensive churches and cathe- 
drals, and giving grandeur and dignity 
to their higher clergy, and in various 
displays, processions and shows than 
they are in overthrowing anything. 
They are much afraid that their people 
will run away from them, and they tell 
each other that if they could have held 
their own children they would now be 
twenty or thirty millions instead of four- 
teen. To keep their own people they 
found many hospitals and orphanages, 
and they build parochial schools to teach 
their boys and girls, and boarding 
schools for the few who can pay. These 
are not dangerous; they are of benefit. 
The only anxiety any one need to feel is 
from the claim of their clergy that the 
State should support their parochial 
schools. But we do not believe the 
Catholic laity desire it. They have most 
of them been educated in the public 
schools, except the first few years when 
learning their letters and catechism and 
prayers; and just now Catholic priests 
are telling their people that much of this 
memorizing does not stick. In a Prot- 
estant environment they say it is too 
soon unlearned. Their papers are quot- 
ing with futile comments a bright letter 
from a Catholic young woman who com- 
plains that there are more old maids in 
the American Catholic Church than in 
any other communion in Christendom, 
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and that the reason is that boys and girls 
educated by the Church apart from 
each other in its colleges and convents 
have no such fair chance to get acquaint- 
ed as Protestant young people have, and 
the girls are more likely to meet desir- 
able Protestant young men, but whom 
they are forbidden to marry. 

What is the basis of this mehace that 
these timorous souls are concerned 
about? Is it that our Government has 
been tender in its dealings with Cath- 
olics? Probably. It is not strange that 
a President or a Senator has political 
votes in mind. The negro vote, the tem- 
perance vote, the saloon vote, are all 
considered as well as the Catholic vote. 
Roosevelt and Taft have been very good 
to the Catholic Church in the Philippines 
and in Cuba. Roosevelt sent Taft to 
Rome to settle with the Pope the Friar 
lands trouble. Taft postponed Commis- 
sioner Valentine’s order forbidding the 
wearing of the religious garb in Indian 
schools. The Commissioner was right in 
principle, but the error was an earlier 
one in giving continued Government 
support to any religious schools. Be- 
sides, there is no menace there. Indians 
are an insignificant contingent anyhow. 
It is important that justice be done 
them, as must be done to other persons 
confined in prisons and ‘hospitals; but 
the country’s future depends on citi- 
zens, and on well people and those who 
mean to obey the law. This matter of 
garb has made more rumpus in eccle- 
siastical circles than it is worth. Nor is 
there anything more than an occasion to 
laugh in the suppression of Tom 
Watson by the Georgia delegates to the 
Democratic convention because he had 
in his own rude way lampooned the dig- 
nitaries of the Catholic Church. Of 
course they did not want as their spokes- 
man a man who would drive off Catholic 
votes. Theirs is good politics, but it 
does not amount to a menace. 

To regard the Catholic Church as a 
menace is to fear the valency of the 
truth. Who ever saw the truth put to 
the worse in a fair encounter, and a fair 
encounter it is in this country, with the 
chances in favor of the majority, which 


is quite as intelligent and quite as ear-- 


nest and quite as religious as the one- 
seventh minority. What show of peril 
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there is pertains to the ultramontanism 
that just now rules in Rome, and that is 
not a real peril except to the Church 
which suffers from it and shuts the 
mouths of its scholars by its edicts and 
its system of espionage, which requires 
every suspicion of modernism to be re- 
ported by the bishops to Rome. The 
Catholic Church has suffered sadly from 
this kind of policy during the reign of 
Pius X, but this ought to give glee to 
our present Know-nothings, as it does 
grief to us, who see in that Church a 
future source of blessing to its members. 
Yet this is but a temporary aberration. 
Under another Pope—and it is not long 
—we may expect a relief to burdened 
consciences; for Rome cannot escape, 
and being set free would not escape the 
pressure of the age; would be and will 
be hospitable to every conclusion of sci- 
ence and criticism which God lets us 
learn. So spoke Archbishop Ireland in 
his fine sermon at the Catholic centen- 
nial at Baltimore, and so he will yet be 
allowed to speak again. 

We have said it is a fair field be- 
tween the two camps of faith in the 
United States; and we need not fear the 
result, for truth will prevail. But we 
did not speak with absolute correctness. 
Our Government gives equal privilege 
to both, and prefers, if she favors either, 
to favor the weaker, and the weaker are 
grateful to either President. But it is 
not quite a fair field, for the Catholics 
are not only in the minority, but they are 
handicapped by the fetters put upon 
them by Rome. They must all speak 
one voice, and that a voice imposed. 
When free they will be stronger and in 
better courage, and with a. better cause. 
Then we may hope to see more fellow- 
ship, more unity of purpose for the good 
of people; and in it all no menace, only 
benefit of service for the nation and the 
world. We are all Christians, disciples 
of one Master, and it is a pity we are so 
much apart. We need to consider the 
old fable of the bundle of sticks. 


The Larger Efficiency 


Tue efficiency idea is bigger than any 
of its expressions to date. To shovel 
more coal, or lay more bricks, with a 
given expenditure of energy, is worth 
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while, other things being equal. It hap- 
pens, however, that the really. monstrous 
wastes are in the other things. The chief 
value of the experiments thus far made 
lies in their suggestiveness. On every 
hand able men are coming forward with 
meritorious plans for an efficiency refor- 
mation in those domains where waste is 
at its worst. 

For example, Mr. H. Fitz John Porter 
has been calling attention to the mon- 
strously inefficient methods which Amer- 
ican employers of labor have thus far 
used in their relations with wage earners. 

Most of our industries, as he remarks, 
have grown up with amazing rapidity, 
crudely, out of crude conditions. We 
have had no trained executives to manage 
the great enterprises that we have blun- 
deringly created: 

“Men competent to run them were not in 
existence. We drafted men of high intelli- 
gence from everywhere and put them at the 
tasks, which they accomplished according to 


the methods they invented on the moment’s 
spur. 


What these methods have been, so far 


as they have been applied to the manage- ' 


ment of armies of working ‘men, includ- 
ing great numbers of the foreign born, 
Mr. Porter tells us without any mincing 
of words: “Without knowledge how best 
to handle such men, our managers dis- 
covered it to be among the possiblities 
to make things work, after a fashion, by 
simply turning on the power and 
driving.” 

We have evolved, therefore, instead of 
an industrial democracy, a congeries of 
despotism, of capital on the one hand, and 
of labor on the other—an industrial 
world made up of business monarchies in 
which leaders are not automatically de- 
veloped from groups by superior quali- 
ties but are chosen by the monarchs and 
put over the men. 

This system, or lack of system, means 
recurring industrial war with losses in 
comparison with which the incidental 
wastes of daily operation are insignifi- 
cant. 

It is interesting to learn what possibili- 
ties of reorganization and efficiency are 
seen by an industrial engineer who has 
so accurately surveyed the field. Organ- 
ization, Mr. Porter regards as the first 
requisite. It should begin as far back 
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as the physical grouping of shops or fac- 
tories, about industrial administrative 
centers. New York City, he says, “is in- 
efficient to the last degree.” “The world 
has never seen a spectacle so extraordi- 
nary of sheer waste of money, effort, 
brain and everything which may b2 
looked upon as an asset of humanity.” 
We should have in this town about forty 
industrial groups, each with its central 
administrative building, The cloak indus- 
try, for example, instead of overflowing 
into Fifth Avenue, and spreading mis- 
cellaneously, should be segregated. Such 
industrial groups, instead of the old dis- 
tricts or wards, should be the basis of 
our municipal organization. 

Next employers should be organized, 
and so should the wage earners, but by 
industries, not by crafts. Then strikes, 
and all their attendant waste, could and 
should be obviated by the methods which 
Mr. Porter successfully inaugurated for 
the benefit of the cloak industry. The 
plan is simple to a degree, which is one 
recommendation, and the other is that it 
works. Both organizations are “recog- 
nized” as a matter of course. There is 
no “open shop” side show. A joint board 
established, to which all disputes are 
referred. In case of a disagreement an 
appeal can be made to a board of arbi- 
tration consisting of three members. 

This simple plan Mr. Porter would 
have extended and generalized by an 
equally simple device. Every industry 
should be organized on industrial lines 
and each should have its joint boards 
and the public should be represented by 
a labor department of the Government. 
3ack of all this the Government should 
have authority to fix a minimum wage 
by law, to limit hours of labor, and to 
regulate industry thru scientific manage- 
ment, so as to put a stop to such intol- 
erable conditions as the seasonal fluctua- 
tions which annually or twice a year 
throw hundreds of thousands of able- 
bodied workers into involuntary idleness. 

More interesting than any other one 
aspect presented by this up-to-date pro- 
gram of the larger efficiency is its obvi- 
ous genuineness as a product of the ex- 
perience and first-hand thinking of a suc- 
cessful industrial engineer. For there is 
no reason to suppose that Mr. Porter 
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made it up by ingeniously putting to- 
gether planks from the platforms of the 
syndicalists and the socialists. 


The Senatorial ‘Titanic’ Report 


THE report of the committee on the 
“Titanic” disaster is not delayed, and it 
is full and fitting. The English criti- 
cisms of Senator Smith, chairman of the 
committee, are not justified, even if the 
Senator from Michigan is not a salt- 
water seaman. At least there was no 
effort by the committee to keep anything 
back. 

The report takes two directions, one 
the assignment and distribution of blame 
for the terrible loss of life, and the other 
the suggestion of needed legislation. 

First, and very properly, blame is put 
on Captain Smith for his recklessness in 
forcing the vessel to its best speed in the 
most dangerous of all zones. Warning 
was sent not less than. four times by 
other vessels that there was ice in sight, 
but there was no conference of officers, 
no apparent consideration of the danger, 
no increased outlook, but on the con- 
trary, more forced speed. We are not 
told that any one but the captain was 
responsible for this, but we wish the 
3ritish investigation might show what 
instructions had been given by the own- 
ers of the line in this matter; orders 
which, if received, he ought not to have 
obeyed. The report does, however, give 
him praise for doing his best when the 
accident—if we may call it so—came, 
and that he then proved himself a man 
fit to have lived. It is well that no spe- 
cial blame is put on Mr. Ismay, for 
there is no clear evidence that he failed 
of his duty, except the extraordinary 
fact that no women were said to have 
been in sight when he took to the last 
boat, altho Mr. and Mrs. Straus were 
still on board. 

The White Star Company is properly 
condemned for the fact that there was 
no suitable provision for saving life, no 
drill of the sailors, and further, that the 
bulkheads separating the watertight 
compartments did not close properly. 
It is the British investigation which 
shows that they were actually opened to 
let in the water, a.stupid fatality quite 
inexplicable. 
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Much attention is paid in the report to 
the culpability of the captain of the 
‘Californian,’ who was near by and 
who paid no attention to the wireless 
reports and the rockets, while if he had 
done his duty he might have saved every 
life. This is one of the terrible facts of 
this disaster that amaze and_ horrify 
every one. He will carry a sad burden 
of remorse all his life, Equally so, if 
they have any heart, will those who 
are responsible for the fact that 
half - filled boats did not go back to 
save those who were crying 1n the water 
for help. The mark of Cain will remain 
branded in their hearts if not on their 
foreheads. 

The recommendations are well worth 
consideration. It* appears that the in- 
spection laws of various countries, and 
particularly of Great Britain, are anti- 
quated and need revision. Our own law 
requires us to accept their inspection of 
foreign vessels. The law suggested is 
that foreign inspection be not accepted 
for vessels carrying passengers from our 
ports unless they come up to the stand- 
ard which we require. This covers the 
provision for lifeboats sufficient for all 
passengers and crews of vessels licensed 
to carry passengers ; also the assignment 
to each boat of four skilled seamen, with 
proper drills not less than twice a 
month, and also the assignment of pas- 
sengers as well as of crew to each boat 
before sailing. 

Much attention is given to the control 
of the new wireless equipments. It is 
asked that every vessel carrying as many 
as one hundred passengers shall have a 
wireless operator on duty day and night, 
having immediate connection with the 
bridge. There should also be legislation 
to prevent interference by amateurs and 
secure secrecy of messages. It is also 
recommended that it be forbidden that 
on the high seas rockets be fired except 
as signals of distress. 

Of other, recommendations, such as 
those which refer to the structural safety 
of passenger vessels, we do not need to 
speak. They belong to engineers for 
consideration. Indeed, legislation must 
be concurrent between the great sea- 
going countries. We await the conclu- 
sion of the British commission’s work. 
for we can be sure that this sad and 
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terrible catastrophe will be made the 
occasion for the safety of mutitudes of 
passengers for all future time. 


The New Presbyterian Catechism 


Tue new Catechism presented to the 
Presbyterian General Assembly by the 
committee previously appointed for the 
purpose is a worthy document, altho it 
will be open for revision for another 
year. It is very different in language 
from the old Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism, which is one of the standard 
creeds of the Presbyterian Church, and 
will doubtless replace it to some extent, 
altho we doubt whether it will be com- 
mitted to memory by children any more 
than that is. 

In doctrine it does not essent’ally dif- 
fer, altho there are some omissions, but 
the language is more flexible, so that it 
does not seem to be so severe. 

The first answer does not tell us, like 
the old, that ““Man’s chief end is to glori- 
fy God and enjoy him forever,” but an- 
swers the question, “What do we most 
need to know?” thus: ““We most need to 
know what God would have us believe 
and do.” This is a decided improvement, 
but we should have put the doing before 
the believing, and perhaps have left out 
the believing, as it is so much less than 
the doing. The doctrjne of the Trinity 
is thus given: “There is only one God, 
the true and living God, yet in three per- 
sons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit.” That theological term “person” 
thus is retained. 

The words Heaven and Hell do not ap- 
pear at all in the Catechism. The doc- 
trine of the latter is found in this an- 
swer: 

“The consequences of sin are estrangement 
from God, increasing sinfulness in ourselves, 
injury to others and the righteous judgments 
of God in time and eternity.” 

That leaves latitude for those Presby- 
terians who cling to the eternal hope. 

The pre-existence of Jesus Christ, the 
virgin birth and his resurrection from 
the dead are all clearly set forth. The 
atonement is not definitely defined, of 
course, and we are simply told: 

“Jesus Christ died on the cross, the just 


for the unjust, that he might reconcile us to 
God and save us from our sins.” 


Here there is no teaching of any propi- 
tiation or substitution which reconciles 
God to us, only us to God. The doctrine 
of faith is given in these words: 

“Faith in Jesus Christ is believing in him 
and trusting him as our Saviour and Lord.” 
We might wish that faith in God as 
Father were put into the definition, see- 
ing that all the faith of the eleventh chap- 
ter of Hebrews is excluded, but by which 
the elders obtained a good report. The 
doctrine of inspiration is mildly put, as 
it should be, when we are told that it “is 
the Word of God, a collection of books, 
written by men who were guided by God 
to teach us about himself and his will.” 

The special points of Calvinism are not 
visible unless adumbrated in the state- 
ment of the Holy Spirit “disposing and 
enabling us to accept” Jesus Christ. It 
is quite proper that the children are 
taught that they belong to that branch of 
the Church called Presbyterian, and they 
are informed what is a session, a presby- 
tery, a synod and the General Assembly, 
and in the local church what are pastors, 
elders, deacons and trustees. It is a very 
good catechism to read, or refer to, and 
use as a substitute for the one to be laid 
away in sepulchral honor, but hardly to 
be a burden to the memory. 


Fluids and Digestion 


Ir is curiously interesting to note how 
many false persuasions exist with regard 
to matters of health and how many sim- 
ple, natural desires people deny them- 
selves as a consequence of their belief 
that they know they will not be good for 
them, because they have read somewhere 
or heard from some one that such things 
are harmful. It has taken a long while 
to make people understand, for instance, 
that the night air is not unhealthy, and 
that the only pure air at night is the 
night air, and that it is a little purer 
than day air because it contains less dust. 
It is rather startling to go back sixty 
years and read Florence Nightingale’s 
emphatic insistence on this same point 
and then realize that in the two genera- 
tions that have passed since we have 
accomplished so little in properly direct- 
ing the popular mind that it seems to 
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many people almost a startlingly new 
proposition ‘to say that the only fresh 
air at night is the night air, and that it is 
eminently beneficial and never harmful 
except tor reasons quite extraneous to 
the air itself, 

Something of this same sort of false 
impression has asserted itself and ob- 
tained a wide vogue with regard to the 
consumption of fluids. There are a 
great many people who are quite sure 
that to take much fluids at any time, but 
above all, to drink liberally of fluids dur- 
ing meals, is sure to disturb digestion. 
The stomach is declared to become over 
distended by it, the gastric juice is 
diluted; there are some who even are so 
thoroly pseudo-scientific as to say that 
blood pressure is increased by the pres- 
ence of a greater amount of fluid in the 
circulation and all results are harmful. 
Most of this impression is quite as un- 
true in the light of what we have come 
to learn in recent years about digestive 
processes and the circulation as the old 
dread of the night air. 

It is now more than a quarter of a 
century since Prof. Austin Flint, of 
New York, in an article on the “Dietetic 
Treatment of Dyspepsia,” read before 
the New York State Medical Associa- 
tion insisted that most of the old saws 
with regard to diet in health and disease 
were false, and that instinct was the 
most precious guide in this matter. He 
was particularly impatient with those 
who deem it important “to restrict the 
amount of liquid as far as practicable, 
so as not to dilute the gastric juice, and 
who consider that total abstinence from 
drink was a good sanitary measure, com- 
pelling the body to derive the need of 
fluids exclusively from fruits, vegetables 
and other solid articles of diet.” He 
said very emphatically, “In the quantity 
of drink follow nature’s indication— 
thirst. Experience shows abundantly 
that with a view to comfortable diges- 
tion there need be no restriction in the 
ingestion of liquids.” 

Many people are likely to think that a 
medical opinion written twenty-five years 
ago and more is not likely to carry much 
weight at the present time. Unfor- 
tunately a good deal of the teaching of 
hygiene since then has apparently con- 
tradicted what Dr. Flint said. A popu- 
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lar book on hygiene published recently 
contradicted him completely when it 
said : 

“We can lay down the definite and certain 
rule that water should never be drunk at 
meals, and prefera.ly not at least for one hour 
after the meal has been eaten. The effect ot 
arinking water while eating is, first to aru- 
neially mo.sten the food, thus hindering the 
normal and healthful flow of saliva and the 
other digestive juices; secondly, to dilute the 
various juices to an avnormal extent; and, 
thirdly, to wash the food elements thru the 
stomach and into the intestines before they 
have had time to become thoroly liquefied 
and digested. The effect of this on the wel- 
tare ot the whole organism can only be de- 
scribed as direful.” 

This has been the common teaching 
in our public schools in most of the 
country. 

It is not any wonder with such opin- 
‘ons that the popular impression with 
regard to the harmfulness of water 
drinking should be prevalent. The most 
recent serious studies of the subject 
completely contradict the popular hygi- 
ene, however, and substantiate Professor 
Flint’s opinion. The ideas of popular 
hygiene are founded on pretty theories. 
Professor Flint’s opinions were founded 
on observation of patients, and now his 
expressions are confirmed by the thoroly 
scientific investigations of Professor 
Hawk, of the University of ‘Illinois, and 
his pupils, who for some seven years 
have been studying and writing on this 
subject.. Professor Hawk denies that 
water drinking is harmful: 

“After water drinking at meals there is a 
better digestion and a more complete utiliza- 
tion of the protein food and that this effect is - 
much less marked with a small water ingestion 
than a large one. It is also more or less per- 
manent, with the result that in an individual 
accustomed to taking considerable water with 
meals, the effects of decreasing or increasing 
the amount of water taken 1s not immediately 
obvious.” 

As the digestion of protein materials 
is perhaps the most important function 
of digestion, furnishing materials par- 
ticularly for rebuilding tissues, the sig- 
nificance of this conclusion of Professor 
Hawk can be readily understood. 

Not only are the proteins better di- 
gested, however, by dilution, but it was 
also found that a similar result occurred 
with regard to the digestion of fats. 
When nature made milk a complete food 
the dilution was carried to a very high 
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extent. We ought to have taken a les- 
son from this, but we have preferred to 
theorize learnedly with regard to the 
harmfulness of fluids. Perhaps the most 
interesting conclusion reached by Pro- 
fessor Hawk and his pupils, howev r, 
was that much less material from: the 
food is excreted after the consump*ion 
of the same amount when an abundarce 
of fluid is taken than when the free ccn- 
sumption of fluids is avoided. In this 
day of high prices of food materials the 
occurrence of this greatly reduced waste 
by the simple introduction of economical 
water into the dietary would seem to 
carry great weight. The fermentative 
processes in the intestines, especial.) 
those due to bacteria, seem jto be les- 
sened when an abundance of fluid is 
present. 

There has never been any question but 
that the taking of fluid in considerabl: 
quantities stimulated intestinal functions, 
Indeed, it has often been said that one 
of the reasons why’this is a constipated 
generation, as newspaper advertiseme.its 
proclaim, must take pills by the million 
and laxatives by the hogshead and 
purgatives by the ton, is that we have to 
too great an extent got away from tak- 
ing sufficient fluids. Only those who ex- 
ervise vigorously in the open air are like- 
ly to have an active thirst, except in hot 
weather. In our steam-heated houses so 
much water is taken out of us by the 
hot dry air, that entirely too little fluid 
is present in the tissues for Nature’s 
functions. Following instinct and drink 
as much as you feel like drinking. This 
must not interfere with mastication and 
liquids must not be taken merely for the 
sake of washing down unchewed food, 
unmixed with saliva, but an abundance 
of fluid is natural and healthful and not 
harmful, all,the rules of popular hygiene 
and physiology to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


We present our 
Vacation Num- 
ber to our read- 
ers with our good wishes for the vaca- 
tion that they have, we hope, already 
planned for themselves. And this re- 
minds us of something. The Vacation 
Number has now become an annual 
affair, and we hope that our subscribers 


This Vacation Number 
and Next Year’s 
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‘will not put off until next winter or 


spring the pleasant task of telling us 
something of their 1912 vacation expe- 
riences. If you do not now fully pre- 
pare an account of some incident of 
your outing, you will, we hope, preserve 
notes of it—your letters home, for in- 
stance, and photographs or sketches. 
Then you will be prepared to co-operate 
with us in making next year’s issue even 
better than the present one. 


That the publica- 
Laurier’s Interpretation tion by President 

Taft of his letter 
to “Dear Theodore,” asking his support 
of reciprocity and telling him it would 
make “Canada only an adjunct to the 
United States,” should have proved a 
boomerang more: than a javelin has 
doubtless been a great surprise to the 
writer. He published it to prove by 
Roosevelt's reply that reciprocity then 
had Roosevelt's full approval; but the 
main effect has been to make it appear 
that Taft desired to humble Canada be- 
fore the United States and that he had 
not been frank to Canada and the public 
when he had represented reciprocity as 
a benefit to both nations. Now we do 
not believe that there was any duplicity 
about it, or that he had anything political 
in mind, or that Canada would be an ad- 
junct in any other than a financial sense, 
which it certainly is and will be in any 
way. But Mr. Laurier’s address last 
week at the great Liberal dinner in Ot- 
tawa shows what a blunder the publica- 
tion of that correspondence was, and the 
indignity it is felt to have been to Can- 
ada. Mr. Laurier, who was head of the 
Canadian Government when the treaty 
of reciprocity was negotiated, is amazed 
that President Taft should have written 


-such a letter, which “borrowed the shal- 


low rhetoric of Canadian jingoes”; and 
he makes no difficulty in preferring Mr. 
Roosevelt’s interpretation and in showing 
that the opposition of lumbermen, fisher- 
men and farmers to reciprocity was 
just as bitter in this country as any in 
Canada, and that it was a combination of 
special interests in the two countries to 
“save their monopolies and trusts” that 
defeated a beneficient measure.. We be- 
lieve in Mr. Taft’s good faith, but he: 
ought to have seen that the language 
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would be otherwise interp-eted and would 
injure reciprocity in the future. Where 
were his advisers when it was agreed in 
council to publish the correspondence? 
They thought only of how to down 
Roosevelt. 


Thomas W. Lawson, a 
Boston _ broker, and 
author of “Frenzied 
Finance,” has broken into politics in a 
new and frenzied way. He has decided 
that le is the proper Republican to suc- 
ceed Senator Crane, and he has’ put a 
large advertisement into the daily papers 
and the agricultural papers of the State 
asking that 30,000 voters will sign a 
pledge to vote for him at the Senatorial 
primary. We have known nothing like 
his appeal since the time of the tribunes 
of old Rome. He says:-“Mr. Voter, let 
us understand this matter. I want this 
job.” What he tells Mr. Voter he wants 
it for is this: 

“If you give me this job I will go into the 
Senate pledged to do one thing—assist in 
smashing High Cost Living—and in accepting 
your votes I pledge myself that I know what 
has caused High Cost Living, and that I know 
how High Cost Living can be smashed.” 

If he knows how to smash the cost of 
living without smashing business and 
credit and employment and the ability to 
purchase the necessities of life he is a 
wise man and ought to be made Senator : 
and he ought to tell us how he will do it. 
His method he does not hint to Mr. 
Voter, but asks to be trusted on his word. 
That is all he says in four columns, that 
he wants the office and will smash high 
cost living. He believes the next Presi- 
dent will be either Roosevelt or a Demo- 
crat, probably Bryan, and possibly we 
may guess from this how he hopes to 


A Candidate 
for the Senate 


guide them in smashing high cost living. ° 


He is an admirable candidate—he tells us 
so—because, tho a Republican, he can 
poll more Democratic votes than any 
other man; because he can writ: his 
arguments for the people and the press 
and pay the expense of his canvass with- 
out the help of “any politician, demagog 
or blatherskite.”” The fact that he has no 
political experience is no reason against 
him, for; 

“There are many members of the present 


United States Senate to whom some of my 
own business lieutenants could give cards, 
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spades, the deal and the deck, and then lick 
them to one of Colonel Roosevelt’s frazzles 
on any subject of real importance to the 
American people.” 

He believes the Lower House will sup- 
port the’ next President, Roosevelt or 
Bryan, in smashing high cost living, but 
the Senate needs him to tell its incompe- 
tents what they must do. It is a lively 
and amusing canvass that he has begun, 
and it would not be strange if its blazing 
self-assurance should win. Such cases 
have occurred, altho .in this respect we 
are not sure but he could give cards, 
spades, the deal and the deck to William 
J. Bryan. As THe INDEPENDENT is not 
a Massachusetts journal it will be under- 
stood that this advertisement is not paid 
for. 


We frankly confess our 
disappointment at the 
recent action of the 
House of Representatives, in voting 
down a real parcels-post. The bill as 
passed has been aptly called “the parsi- 
monious post.” The fact that Mr. Un- 
derwood withheld. his vote, and that 
Speaker Clark threw his influence for 
the express companies, indicates that the 
Democratic party does not wish to incur 
the ill will of these companies just be- 
fore election. The Democratic leader 
voted on the two preliminary questions, 
but was out of sight at the critical mo- 
ment. Speaker Clark recognized Mr. 
Madden, of Illinois, a man active in sub- 
verting the wish of the people, when he 
should have recognized Mr. Mann, the 
minority leader. Mr. Mann insisted that 
the Chair recognize him, but he was 
ignored entirely. Twenty Republicans 
voted with the Democrats, and so the 
people’s will was once more thwarted. 
The fight for honest and practical par- 
cels post is shifted to the Senate. There 
the struggle will be between the Sulzer 
flat-rate bill and the bill drawn by Sen- 
ator Bourne. We believe that farmers 
in general are strongly in favor of Mr. 
Bourne’s method of settling the question. 
He proposes to vary rates according to 
the distance of haulage, for “otherwise 
the express companies will underbid, 
and secure the short haulage, and leaving 
all the difficult work to the Govern- 
ment.” He writes to The Country Gen- 
tleman: “My bill proposes a rural and 


Parcels Post 
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city delivery rate of five cents for the 
first five pounds, and one cent for each 
additional pound; that is, fifteen cents 
for an eleven pound package.” ‘The 
Post Office Department has thoroly con- 
sidered Mr. Bourne’s plan, and reports 
that “it can be operated on a narrow 
margin of profit, and without any’ fear 
of the congestion of the parcels post 
business.” 


While engaged in 
Amherst College 
to conduct classes 
and deliver lectures, the Regius Profes- 
sor of Greek in Oxford University found 
opportunity to visit and lecture in a num- 
ber of our leading Eastern universities, 
and he gives his impression of them. He 
says: 

“Deep decay has eaten into the study of the 
classics in America—and widespread con- 
sciousness of it. I was struck by the gen- 
eral sense of regret for the lost inheritance. 

“The decay is in part due to Dr. Eliot’s 
policy at Harvard. He abolished compulsory 
Greek. It was an experiment which should 


have been tried in a laboratory less noble than 
Harvard.” 


Prof. Gilbert Murray’s 
Impressions 


He believes in the quick, cheap business 
education for those who cannot wait, but 
wishes Oxford to “continue to teach the 


classics in the old thoro way.” 
admired our universities: 


Yet he 


“The features of the American universities 
which particularly 1mprest me were their ex- 
cellent libraries, the swift effectiveness with 
which they punish or drop men who do not 
pass exams, and the vivid, vigorous spirit 
which colors and animates the whole of their 
university life. I believe they allow athlet- 
icism to absorb too much of the time and en- 
ergy of the student, and not only athleticism, 
but various dramatic competitions absorb and 
tend to swallow up sacred hours.” 


We all know this is true; but fortunately 
it is not so true of many of the Western 


institutes, where the boys go to study and 
learn. 


In a late address Mr. 
Willis B. Dowd col- 
lects the following 
instances. In Florida a negro named 
Jim Henry was convicted of an assault 
with intent to murder, on circumstantial 
evidence, sent to the penitentiary, and 
hired out for a year and a half, earning 
for the State $431.81. It was then dis- 
covered that he had been wrongfully 
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convicted, and he was “pardoned” for a 
crime he had not committed, but a spe- 
cial bill was passed refunding to him the 
money he had earned, but nothing more. 
In New York John Roberts was “par- 
doned” after serving seventeen years for 
a crime of which he was at last proved 
innocent. The Court of Appeals de- 
cided that under the law he had no finan- 
cial redress. In Pennsylvania it was 
discovered that a man in the penitentiary 
for twenty years had been wrongfully 
convicted. There was no law by which 
the State could in some measure repay 
him for the wrong it had done him, and 
Mr. Carnegie gave him a pension. But 
why is there no law reimbursing one 
who has suffered so bitterly? It is sim- 
ply because legislatures have failed to do 
their duty. 


A corps of engineers has 
recently visited some of 
the farms where electrical 
power has in some degree displaced ani- 
mal power and wind power. The com- 
mittee reports from one farm near Day- 
ton, Ohio, that they found three electric 
motors in operation, two of them de- 
voted to pumping, and a 15 horse power 
motor mounted on a truck and movable 
about the farm for the purpose of driv- 
ing machinery. It found that 40 bushels 
of corn and cob could be ground in a 
single hour with this large motor, at a 
cost of 4 cents a bushel, including labor 
at 15 cents an hour and allowing for in- 
terest and wear and tear. The actual 
outgo was less than 2 cents a bushel. A 
six-roll husker produced two tons an 
hour, at a total cost of $2.85 a ton, oaly 
27 cents of which was the actual cost for 
running the motor. Forty-one and a 
half bushels of shell corn were ground in 
an hour, at a cost of a trifle over 1- cent 
for the power furnished. Three wash- 
ers full of soiled clothing were washed 
in 57 minutes for 4% cents. A portable 
vacuum cleaner cleaned 100 square feet 
of floor surface for 2 cents; 7 horses 
were cleaned thoroly in one hour, gost- 
ing 3 cents for each horse, including 
help. Nearly 100 pounds of butter were 
churned, washed and worked in about 
half an hour, at a cost of a trifle over 
2 cents. One ton of hay was hoisted for 
214 cents worth of power. For 10 cents 
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a ton two tons of fodder were cut in a 
single hour. The committee reports a 
good deal farther than this in the way 
of items, but this seems fairly to illus- 
trate the change that is coming on in the 
way of farm work. The revolution will 
cover small farms as well as large ones, 
for a four horse power engine can be in- 
stalled for pumping and farm work and 
house work for a trifle over $100. The 
country home is in this way placed a 
little in advance of the city home in the 
way of modern applications of power. 
The comprest air system is more cvst- 
ly in the installation, but it is vastly in 
advance of any other system if we count 
in protection from fire and the forcing 
of water up hill. An irrigation system 
can be installed with comprest air that 
will irrigate several acres of land, throw 
a stream of water over a _ two-story 
house, supply water for cattle at some 
distance from the well, and otherwise 
reduce the amount of labor on a tarm 
and increase its conveniences remark- 
ably. It will cost about twice that of the 
tower system. It is never dependent 
upon wind and is always ready for 
work. 


We have previously called 
attention to the arrest of a 
large number of Korean 
Christians charged with a conspiracy for 
the assassination of General Terauchi, 
who has been the Japanese Governor of 
Korea since the assassination of Prince 
Ito. We give from the Seoul Press a 
statement of the later developments. 
Prosecutions have been brought against 
eighty Koreans charged with being par- 
ties to the conspiracy, of whom sixty are 
said to be converts belonging to the 
Presbyterian Church. The esteemed 
mission school at Syonchon is closely 
connected with it in the charges. The 
whole number of those arrested is 150. 
Secret meetings of the conspirators are 
said to have been held at this mission 
school. Among those to be tried are 
the Rev. Yang Chonpaik, a conspicuous 
member of the Korean Christian tourist 
party which recently visited Japan; and 
Baron Yun Chiho, vice-president of the 
Korean Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, said to be one of the foremost ring- 
leaders of the conspiracy. It was feared 
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_that when Japan first took control of 


Korea, not a few Koreans professed 
themselves Christians for political pur- 
poses, hoping to use Christianity and the 
Y. M. C. A. for action against Japan, 
and one missionary was violently anti- 
Japanese, while the others carefully ab- 
staintd from political action. We hear 


nothing of late of the effort to secure a 
million converts in Korea this year. 


The union of two denominations into 
one is so good a thing that it is worth 
while to have to suffer some lawsuits 
provoked by those who do not love their 
brethren. The case of the union of the 
Free and the United Churches of Scot- 
land to create the United Free Church is 
a notable example. Another case is the 
union of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church with the larger Presbyterian 
Church. The recalcitrants brought suit 
in many States, but in the nine States 
of Georgia, Kentucky, Texas, California, 
Indiana, Illinois, Arkansas, Alabama 
and Mississippi the Supreme Courts 
have sustained the union, while in two 
States, Tennessee and Missouri, the 
Supreme Courts have favored the anti- 
unionists. But these cases will reach the 
United States Supreme Court. 


For eight successive quadrenniums 
was Dr. James M. Buckley elected editor 
of The Christian Advocate by the Meth- 
odist General Conference, he choosing 
the editor’s chair to the office of bishop. 
For many years he has been known as 
the ablest and most versatile debater on 
the floor of the Conference, being one of 
those men who can speak extempora- 
neously with no less exactness and lucid- 
ity than they can write. He refused re- 
election, and retires to the unofficial ser- 
vice of the Church in a private capacity, 
having reached ripe years and honors, 
and yet, like Dr. Richard Storrs, threat- 
ened from youth with but a brief life. 
Religious journalism loses by his with- 
drawal one of its most noted and valued 
leaders. 


Six months ago we published the likeli- 
hood that the Pope would consider the 
question of setting a fixt date for Easter 
instead of letting it wander about for a 

ae 
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full month, depending on the moon’s 
changes. A commission for that purpose 
has now been appointed, and the Catho- 
lic journals are beginning to discuss the 
matter. Such a change is desirable; and 
when decided on at Rome it will be inter- 
esting to see whether it will be followed 
at Westminster and York, or whether the 
Anglican Church will hold back, as has 
the Greek Church these centuries, un- 
willing to accept from Rome the reform 
of the calendar. 


Dean Sumner’s movement in favor of 
refusing to marry those who cannot 
bring a physician’s certificate that they 
are physically fit to marry is gaining 
support among the clergy, and two hun- 
dred ministers of the federated churches 
in Chicago have approved it. Dean 
Sumner brings out the fact that Michi- 
gan has for years had a law that will 
fine any clergyman $1,000 who marries 
a person having a contagious disease, 
but it has never been enforced. 


It is curious how every new cult from 
the East or the West borrows the teach- 
ings of Christianity as if they were new 
discoveries. Here is a young Socialist 
woman who is to marry a young Har- 
vard instructor, and who comes into 
prominence simply because the marriage 
is to be by a justice of the peace, who 
thus expounds her faith: “Socialism 
breaks up selfishness in man. The mar- 
ried man must not be selfish.” That is 
the old Christianity, nothing new. 


By a rule of the House of Representa- 
tives an ex-member has the right of en- 
trance and to take a seat on the floor. 
The other day John R. Lynch, a colored 
man, who was for six years a member 
after the war, ventured in, and his pres- 
ence disturbed the sensibilities of some 
members, who started the rumor that he 
would seek election from: Mississippi. 
There is no reason why he should not 
seek and gain it, if the majority of the 
citizens want him. 


We like for this city and every other 
city the proposed ordinance providing 
that in every public building, tenement, 
saloon, theater or hotel there be placed a 
conspicuous plate, giving the name of 
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the owner. This is meant to let police 
and citizens know who is responsible for 
the maintenance of unsanitary tene- 
ments, law-breaking saloons, Raines law 
hotels, houses of prostitution, etc. It is 
an indirect way, but no less effective, to 
shut up these places by exposing to piti- 
less publicity the men and women who 
draw rent for them. 


President Rush Rhees, of Rochester 
University, was seriously talked of for 
president of Amherst College, of which 
he is a graduate ; and this fact stirred up 
the friends of Rochester to raise $1,000,- 
ooo endowment to keep him. He has 
made one of the best of presidents, and 
we rejoice, that Rochester has such good 
friends. 


The separation of Church and State in 
Portugal logically involves the with- 
drawal of the legation to the Vatican, 
and it is well that the Chamber of Depu- 
ties has so decreed. It is the business of 
the Church to keep in communication 
with the Vatican, not of the State; now 
that there is no Concordat to be main- 
tained. 


France is undertaking to import the 
twenty-four hour time reckoning system 


from Italy. In the latter country one 
can take the train at half-past fourteen— 
but how strange it will seem to read in 
next year’s travel books that the Paris 
boulevards are gayest after twenty-three 
in the evening! 


“ There is good reason to believe that 
the Dillingham bill restricting immigra- 
tion is killed for this session. We have 
shown its narrowness and its danger; 
and the Democrats who refused to go 
into a caucus to support it deserve 
praise. 


It is nothing short of race suicide 
which the last French census shows— 
34,869 fewer births than deaths in the 
year 1911. Here is a field for true con- 
structive statesmanship, for we cannot 
believe that human nature has decayed. 


The depression of trade may be a 
good thing, as when, as in India, they 
are disturbed over the smaller demand 
from China for opium. 











FINANCIAL 


New Building of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank 


Tue new building of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, located at 51 
Chambers street, New York, has been 
completed and is now ready for occu- 
pancy. The building is fifteen stories 
high, and is the largest savings bank 
building in the world. The architect is 
Raymond F. Almirall and the builder 
Charles T. Willis, Inc. The construc- 
tion is fireproof thruout, and provision 
has been made for the latest facilities, 
such as the dictograph and the telauto- 
graph. The fagade is of Indiana lime- 
stone, resting on a base of granite; the 
hallways, floors and entrances are of 
solid marble and the staircases are of 
bronze. 

The charter of the bank was granted 
on April 10, 1850, to eighteen well- 
known merchants and citizens, who met 
at the invitation of the Right Reverend 
Bishop John Hughes, subsequently the 
first Archbishop of New York, Many 
of these citizens were trustees of the 
Irish Immigrant Society, a charitable 
association started in 1841 to help and 
protect immigrants from Ireland. In 
the first year of the bank’s history there 
were 265 depositors and $34,935 in de- 
posits. Today the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank is the largest in the world, 
with $114,724,146 of deposits. 

Since the organization of the bank 
there have been but six presidents, as 
follows: Gregory Dillon, 1850-1854; 
Joseph Stuart, 1855-1864; Henry L. 
Hoguet, 1865-1890; James Olwell, 1891 ; 
James McMahon, 1892-1905, and 
Thomas M. Mulry since 1906. The 
present officers are Thomas M. Mulry, 
president; Myles Tierney, first vice- 
president; Michael E. Bannin, second 
vice-president; Louis V. O’Donohue, 
secretary; John J. Pulleyn, comptroller, 
and John S. Daly, deputy comptroller. 


Union Dime Savings Bank 


ALEXANDER P. W. KINNAN, vice- 
president, who. was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Union Dime Savings Bank to 
succeed Charles E. Sprague, deceased, 
has for twenty-five years been a member 


of the real estate firm of J. Romaine 
Brown & Co. He was born and bred in 
New York, was educated at Lawrence-. 
ville School in New Jersey, and is now 
president of the Lawrenceville Alumni 
Association. He is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the board of di- 
rectors of the Mutual Bank, and is also 
a director of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Company, the New York Plate 
Glass Insurance Company, the Manhat- 
tan Life Insurance Company, the Robert 
Crooks Company and other corporations. 
He is secretary of the Arrow Realty 
Company, and was recently elected an 
honorary life member of the Real Estate 
soard of Brokers. Mr. Kinnan is a 
thirty-second degree Mason and a trustee 
of the Kane Lodge of this city. The 
vice-presidents of the Union Dime are 
Frederick H. Ecker and Clermont H. 
Wilcox. The other officers are Francis M. 
Leake, treasurer ; William H. Locke, as- 
sistant treasurer, and William G. Ross, 
secretary. The depositors of the Union 
Dime have on deposit $33,717,097. The 
surplus, according to the last published 
report, was $2,975,089 and the total re- 
sources were $36,702,803. 


....Having purchased for $25,867,- 
863 the Union Castle Line, the Royal 
Mail Steam’ Packet Company is now the 
largest corporation of its kind in the 
world, owning 295 ocean-going ships 
with a tonnage of 1,380,570. 


....It is estimated that 5,000,000 ap- 
le trees and 3,000,000 peach, pear or 
cherry trees have been set out in the 
State of Washington this spring. Orders 
tor 3,000,000 more were not filled, 


....Morris & Co., the Chicago pack- 
ers, have established a pension system for 
their employees. Edward Morris, the 
president, contributes $500,000 to the 
pension fund. 


....Canada’s Minister of the Interior 
cables to London that Western Canada’s 
wheat crop this year promises to be 
200,000,000 bushels. 


....A recent decrease of the amount 
of money sent abroad is attributed to the 
establishment of the postal savings bank 
system. 
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INSURANCE 


Fire Insurance Rating and Un- 
derwriting Results 


SEVERAL subjects of public interest in 
connection with the business of fire in- 
surance were discussed in the annual ad- 
dress of President Babb, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, before the 
forty-sixth annual meeting of that body, 
held in New York, May 23. Among 
these was that relating to the extension 
of “State rating’ laws—a species of 
legislation which, originating in Kansas 
several years ago, has already been imi- 
tated in Texas, Louisiana and Kentucky, 
and is being considered by legislators in 
other Western and Southern States, In 
brief these laws deprive the companies 
of the right to make rates on risks and 
transfer that function to a State rating 
commission. Viewed as a transaction in 
trade, the effect is to take away from the 
seller the privilege of naming the price 
he is willing to take for his goods and 
lodges it in the government. 

As Mr. Babb correctly asserts, both 
the insurer and the insured suffer, within 
certain limits, the abolition of their right 
of individual contract. It would be diffi- 
cult to refute the proposition he makes 
when he says: 

“It appears to me self-evident that whoever 
pays the losses should make the rates, and 
whoever makes the rates should pay the losses. 
If the State make the rates the State should 
pay the losses and take the premiums. If the 
State make maximum rates for the insurance 
companies, leaving the latter to pay the losses, 
the State should guarantee a reasonable profit 
on the business, otherwise State rates will 
prove to be practical confiscation.” 

On their face, such laws seem to be a 
violation of the spirit of our institutions. 
Aside from that, they are impract‘cable. 
That fact is obvious. At present, four 
States are fixing the rates at which the 
companies must write fire insurance on 
property within their several jurisdic- 
tions. And yet none of them possesses 
the experience, the data, the facilities, 
thru which alone proper rates may be 
made. Aggregate figures, dealing only 
with losses, expenses and fixt and 
contingent liabilities, are insufficient. In- 
surable property is of many classes, each 


with its own burning rate; and the burn- 
ing rate is governed by innumerable cir- 
cumstances. Without these classifica- 
tions, the fruits of years of experience, 
intelligent risk-rating is imposs‘ble. The 
companies only possess the experience. 

Another subject of interest was that 
dealing with the underwriting profit and 
loss account for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1911, and the ten-year period ter- 
minating on that day. Our readers must 
understand that “underwriting” profit or 
loss excludes all investment earnings and 
deals exclusively with premiums and the 
disposition that has been made of them— 
losses paid, provision for increased lia- 
bilities, expenses, etc. The aggregate 
earned premiums of the 180 companies 
composing the National Board were, for 
the year 1911, $294,071,982. The losses 
paid were $158,392,630; expenses, $116,- 
900,483; increase in liabilities, $16,840,- 
733; total outgo and reserved for liabili- 
ties; $292,133,846. Underwriting profit, 
$1,938,136—which is % of 1 per cent. 
of the total premiums. 

The ten-year experience shows an ag- 
gregate of premiums of $2,428,498,862 ; 
losses Qf $1,363,247,836; expenses of 
$927,256,324; increase in liabilities of 
$150,394,185; and an underwriting loss 
of $12,400,483. 

Taking them as a whole, such profit 
as the companies contributing to this ex- 
perience made, if any, was due to the 
money-earning power of their invested 
assets and not on the “trading” in fire in- 
surance, either for the year 1911, or the 
ten years then ending. The fact is then 
obvious that stockholders’ dividends must 
generally flow from the banking side of 
the business. 


THE proprietor of the Imperial Hotel 
at Washington Court House, Ohio, lost 
his all in the conflagration which de- 
stroyed the business part of the town on 
the closing day of the year 1911. His 
insurance had expired a few days before 
the fire, and, as the property was com- 
pletely destroyed, he has been living with 
his wife’s relatives ever since. This ex- 
ample should be a lesson to all never to 
let their policies run out! 
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The Value of Accurate Information 





is recognized by men of affairs the world 
over. 


Our private wire system which reaches 
most of the important cities in the United 
States and our offices in London and 
Paris enable us to keep our customers 
constantly in touch with business con- 


ditions both here and abroad. 


Direct telegraphic connection with every 
market of importance in the country 
places us in a position to execute orders 
promptly in stock, bonds, grain cotton 
and coffee. 





Our Direct Wire Connections 
PHILADELPHIA DENVER 


BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
PITTSBURG LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON SAN DIEGO 
CHICAGO PORTLAND 
KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS VANCOUVER 
MINNEAPOLIS * WINNIPEG 
ST. PAUL DULUTH 
- W ce 
ARRIS, WINTHROP & ©: 
caneane. tar 15 Wall Street, New York 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, N. Y. Cotton Exchange, N. Y. Coffee Exchange, N. Y. Produce Exchange, Chicago 
Board of Trade, Chicago Stock Exchange, Minneapolis Board of Trade, Winnipeg Board of Trade, 
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TBAT ROGERS BROS.@ ~ 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc 


~ : , ‘ ., of the highest 57 
grade carry the above trade mark. —— 
iE i 


HARTER OAK 


PATTERN 


‘Silver Plate 
that Wears” 





NEW YORK 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


nil “ - (International Silver Co., Successor) Send 





cuicace oni * op 79. «| 








HAVE THE BEST! 


If you are building a house—any building 


COME AND SEE 
‘“‘MILLER”’’ LAMPS 


AND FIXTURES 
ELECTRIC—GAS—OIL 


We make ail stytes. (Established 1844 


FOR WEDDING GIFTS, BUY “MILLER” ‘LAMPS 


Buy them from dealers or from 


EDWARD MILLER&CO., “vew'on" 


WEW YORK 
Between West Broadway 


and Church Street 
&@ Make note 


of this advertisement 





F and over on your money on 
6 Q% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


in New York City 





Over half of this bond issue has been sold 
to merchants, professional men and estates. 
We own and offer, subject to previous sale, 
the balance of this issue, secured by FIRST 
mortgage on free and clear real estate IN 
NEW YORK CITY, valued at three times the 
bond issue. 

Title Guaranteed by 


Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
1,000 IMPROVED LOTS 


1909. I912. 
Cement Walks (sq. ft.)........4,000 150,000 
Water Mains (lin. ft.).........4,100 14,500 
Coe Mawes (lm. £0.) 2. 6cccccc oO 6,700 
Electric Light (lin. ft.)........ oO 3,500 
er eres Pee 2 40 
LOCATION 

Flushing, L. I., 36 trains daily, adjoining 
two stations; trolley passes property, 29 min- 
utes to Penn. Station and Herald Square. 

Irite for descriptive Circular D. 


Auburndale Realty Co. 


290 Broadway, New York, N. Y: 

















I can loan your money on the most productive 
FARMS IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
and pay you 6% net. Noe better farm security 
in the Middle West. Rferences: First Na- 
tional Bank, this city. 
Merlin betes Sault Sainte Marie, Mich. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Safest, Most Promising and Profitable 

a Investment on the Market To-day 4 

During the Past 30 Years no Client 
has Lost a Dollar. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UVIONVILLE MO 


SIX 
NET 








Mortgages 


FIRST GaP Wiz 


LIEN 


BECAUSE 
These Mortgages 
are placed only against income bearing 
property, inspected by one of our stock- 
folders. and advance limited to 50% of actual 
valuqof choicest securities, YOUR PRINCIPAL 1s SAFE 
and YOUR INTEREST is PROMPT and CERTAIN. 
We remit both in NEW YORK Exchange without charge. 
Write for List, Information, References to 


REYNOLDS MORTGAGE C0. 


R. B. BISHOP 
Vice-Pres. 


Ca | 


Safe Securiiy 
Attractive Rate 


eae - Fort Worth, 
Efficient Service 


Texas 





DIVIDENDS 
BROOKLYN RAPID Ep pe COMPANY, 
»w York, May 27th, 1912. 


The Board of Directors se this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of One and one-quarter per centum (14%) 
on the capital stock of this Company, payable on July Ist, 
1912, to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
Monday, June 10th, 1912. 

J 


H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF 
J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INC., 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
ENGINEERS—MANAGERS. 
THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING 
CORPORATION. 


Directors of the Manila Electric Rail- 
road and Lighting Corporation has declared a dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (14%) on the Capital 
Stock of the Corporation, payable Monday, July ist, 1912, 
to. stockholders of record at the close of business on Tues- 


day, June 18th, 1912. 
T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 


The Board of 
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THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 


Coupons due June 1; 1912, from 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company CONVERTIBLE 
GOLD BONDS will be paid on and 
after that date upon presentation at 
the office of the Company, No. 5 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


No. 15 from Fifty-Year Four Per 
Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds. 


No. 10 from Ten-Year Five Per 
Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds. 


No. 6 from Four Per Cent. Con- 
vertible Gold Bonds, issue of 1909. 


No. 4 from Four Per Cent. Con- 
vertible Gold Bonds, issue of 1910. 


C. K. COOPER, 


Assistant Treasurer. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND No. 23 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents ($1.50) per share on the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared payable at the Treasurer's Office, 
No. 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on July 1, 1912, to 
stockholders of record at 12 o'clock noon, on Saturday, 
June 1, 1912. The stock transfer books will not be closed 
fur the payment of this dividend. 

All stockholders who have not already filed 
dividend orders with the undersigned should 
do so at once, otherwise no such dividend 
will be paid except personally to the stock- 
holder of recofd or to his duly authorized 
agent, and in either case only when satis- 
factorily identified. Blank orders can be had 
on application. 

A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer. 

New York, May 9, 1912. 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of one and one-quarter (14%) per 
cent. has been declared upon the Preferred Stock = this 
Company, payable July ist, 1912, to Stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 18th, 1912. Transfer books 
will remain open. Checks mailed. 


R. H. ISMON, Secretary. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco eenew 


St. Louis, Mo., May 29th, 1912. 
A dividend of One and Three-quarters Per Cent. has 
been declared upon the Preferred Stock of Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company, payable on July Ist, 1912, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business June 15th, 
1912. Checks will be mailed, 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 





Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 

Cbupons due June 1, 1912, from bords mentioned below 
will be paid on and after that date upon presentation at 
the office of the company, No. 25 Broad Street, New York: 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company (Merriam 
Junction & Albert Lea) bonds. 

fowa Central Railway Company First Mortgage five per 
cent. bonds. . 


F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, June 3, 1912. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 53. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. (1%%) 
on the Preferred Stock of this Company has this day been 
declared, payable Monday, July 1, 1912, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Tuesday, June 11, 1912 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


S. S. DE LANO, Treasurer. 
WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. 








AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, June 3, 1912. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 39. 

A dividend of one-half per cent. (4%%) on the Common 
Stock of this Company has this day been declared, payable 
Monday, July 1, 1912. to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Tuesday, June 11, 1912. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


S. S. DE LANO, Treasurer. 
WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. . 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


New York, June 1, 1912. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent., and an 
extra dividend of one-half of one per cent., on the capital 
stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Company will be paid on 
June 29, 1912, to the stockholders of record as they appear 
at the ‘close ‘of business on June 8, 1912. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





CITY AND SUBURBAN HOMES CO. 
15 West 38th St. 


New York, May 24fh, 1912. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
dividend of TWO PER CENT., payable out of the net 
earnings for the SIX MONTHS ending April 30th, 1912, 
was declared on the capital stock issued of this company, 
and ordered paid on June 4th next to stockholders of 
record on that date. 


ISAAC N. SELIGMAN, Treasurer. 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
25 Broad Strect, New York, May 20, 1912. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent. (14%) will be paid July 1, 1912, to preferred stock- 
holders of record at close of business June 19, 1912. 
JAMES L. MORGAN, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 
Meriden, Conn., May 15, 1912, 
Coupons No. 27 of the First Mortgage Bonds of this 
company, due June 1, 1912, will be paid on and after that 
date on presentation at the American Exchange National 
Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 





MEETING 





American Car and Foundry Company 


STOCKHOLDERS MEETING 


The stockholders of the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany are hereby notified that the regular annual meeting 
of the stockholders of said company will be held at its 
offices, No. 243 Washington Street, Jersey City, N. J., June 
27, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon, for the purpose of electing a 
Board of Directors and transacting such other business as 


.may be properly brought before the meeting. 


WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. 


| 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 
Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 








MORGAN, HARJES & CO, 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 


bought and sold on Commission. Interest allowed 
on Deposits, Foreign Exchange. 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


Commercial 





Harvey Fisk & Sons 


62 Cedar Street 


New York 
Bankers and Dealers in 


GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD 
AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


PHILADELPHIA, represented by 
James H. CHapMAN, 421 Chestnut St. 


Boston, MaAss., represented by 
Joun B. Moutton, 35 Congress St, 


Our list of Investment Securities sent on 
application. 











Redmond &.C.o. 


33 Pine Street, New York 


Transact a general Foreign 
and Domestic Banking Busi- 
ness and allow Interest on 
subject to Sight 


Accounts 
Draft. 





Letters of Credit and Travel- 
ers’ Cheques available in all 
parts of the world. 


High Grade 
Investment Securities 


Lists on request 















August Belmont & Co. 
BANKERS 
No. 43 Exchange Place 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, avail- 
able in all parts of the world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele- 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the 
other West Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute Orders for the purchase and sale 
of Investment Securities. 
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BLAIR & CO. 


24 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 


Domestic and Foreign 
Bankers 


——_ 


Investment Securities 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 





Wm. A. Read & CO. 


Bankers 
31 Pine Street 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


LONDON 

















Brown Brothers 
and Company 


59 Wall Street 
New York 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
60 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit and 
International Cheques 


Investment Securities 
Lists Furnished on Application 


Brown, Shipley & Company 
Founders’ Court, Lothbury, London, E. C. 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 








KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 
BANKERS 


NEW YORK - - LEIPZIG 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK BXCHANGB 








Dealers in High Grade Bonds 





Issue Letters of Credit and 
Traveler’s Checks Available 
Everywhere 





Foreign Exchange — Cable 
Transfers 





Commercial Credits 





Interest Paid on Deposits 
Subject to Check 























John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St., New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


In Sterling, Francs and Dollars for 
Travel in this and Foreign 
Countries 





Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers 


Munroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 
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Harris, Forbes & Co. 


Successors to 
N. W. Harris & Co 
New York 
Pine Street, cor. William 
NEW YORK 
Government Bonds 
Municipal for 


Railroad and 
Public Utility | Investment 


For Safe and Profitable 
Investment 


We Offer Securities of the National 
Light, Heat & Power Company 
and its Subsidiary Companies 


The organization, management and earn- 
ings of this Company entitle its securities 
to the favorable consideration of conserva- 
tive investors. 


Earnings for the past five years show total 
increase of approximately 50% and evidence 
not only the stability of the business but se- 
curity of the Company’s obligations and the 
growing value of its shares. 


Our list of offerings affords opportunity 
for investment of $100. and upwards and in- 
come return compatible with present market 
conditions. 


Full information and special offerings on 
request. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO. 


Bankers 


30 Pine Street New York 




















INVESTORS 


in their own interests should 


INVESTIGATE 


the substantial industrial stock of the 


The U. S. Light & Heating Co. 


The Pullman Co. are equipping all of their 
rolling stock with this electric lighting sys- 
tem—generated from the wheels. The com- 
pany has recently put on the market an elec- 
tric automobile starter and lighter, generating 
all of the power from the automobile. 


DIRECTORS 


ay” Erb, Pres. Wisconsin Central R. R. 
C. A. Starbuck, Pres. N. Y. Air Brake Co. 
Theo, P. Shonts, Pres. Interboro. Rap. Transit. 
J. Allan Smith, Vice-Pres. U. S. Light & Heating. 
Frank 8, Frazier, Capitalist. 
D. ye, Former Vice-Pres. Safety Car Heating 
and Lighting Co. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TO 


WALSTON H. BROWN & BROS. 


45 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
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ON CN OS TOACEsS 











Ours are made in old and established com- 
munities. 

Security at least two anda half times 
amount of mortgage. 

Backed by 35 years in negotiating mortgages. 

Appraisals made by careful and experienced 


men. 

Made in form of Coupon Notes, principal 
and interest payable at. this office. 

Dun or Bradstrest reports accompanics 
every mortgage. 

We especially recommend these 6% per 
cent mortgage to conservative investe 
ors. Write for full information. 


Burr & Knapp 


923 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tetons 181 
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Invest your funds in a stock with a long 
Dividend Record 


Having disposed of practically all of our allotment we offer strictly subject 
to previous sale the unsold portion of the preferred and common stock of the 


E. T. BURROWES CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Well-Known Manufacturers of Rustless Bronze Wire Screens 
Has earned over 8% for the past 18 years 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND RECORD 


1894 and 1895......... 8% Cash Dividends SRE eee 814% Cash Dividends 

1690 %@ 1609 ........ 10% “ 1906 and 1907 ........ 18% “ - 

er i Mg I tivaidict kc bawnieen 35% Cash and Extra 

1901 and 1002 ....... 164% “ ™ eer 10% “ ™ 

TODS nn cccccccccoccsce te Catn and Extra a ee oe 10% “ " 

pie at Pan REY Pa 8% “ Dividends OTe ee 100m: “ . 
January to April, 1912......Rate of 10% 


The Preferred Pays 6% 


We recommend this stock as an exceptionally attractive investment. 
Full information concerning this offer on request. Send for circular No. 78. 


BAYNE, RING & COMPANY, Bankers 


New York NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING Philadelphia 
Chicago 55 Wall Street, New York City Boston 








Established 1886 Gotham National Bank 
CURTIS & ROMAINE COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK CITY 


Only National Bank in this Section of 





30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK the City 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. DEPOSITORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Members} New York Cotton Exchange Lee ~ ? 
New York Produce Exchange Capital, Surplus & Profits $325,000.00 
Total Resources Over $2,200,000.00 


Orders Executed for Investment or 
HENRY H. BIZALLION, President 
on Margin FREDERICK FOWLER, Vice-President 
THOMAS C. FRY, Cashier 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED : — 
BUSINESS AND ACCOUNTS INVITED 








UPON PRESENTATION THE 
wt Ge an ot NATIONAL RESERVE 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY BANK 


OF THE CITY OF N 
of Middletown, Conn. Se 
165 Broadway 
DEBENTURES of Series E31, maturing October . 
ist, 1912, WILL BE PAID at par with interest to the CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,500,000.00 
date of payment. ‘ INVITES YOUR ACCOUNT 














For 36 i 

aches comece geamages obersomveneocemene WILLIAM ©. ALLISON . . . President 

First mortgage loans of $200 and up which we can re- FRANK V. BALDWIN ° ° Vice-President 
ROBERT B. MINIS ° ° . e Cashier 

HANSELL HILLYER ° ° Ass’t. Cashier 


Depo: 
PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kan: 

















THE INDEPENDENT 











THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


SF NEW YORK 


Organized 1856 


Capital ° e e ° ° e $5,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ° e 13,036,008.88 
Deposits, April 18, 1912 ° e e 116,026,964.88 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. 
GILBERT G. THORNE, JOHN C. McKEON, JOHN C. VAN CLEAF., 


Vice President Vice President Vice President 


MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier 


WILLIAM O. JONES, WILLIAM A. MAIN, FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


LOUIS F. SAILER GEORGE H. KRETZ 
Asst. Cashier Manager Foreign Department 





DIRECTORS. 
JOSEPH T. MOORE AUGUST BELMONT JOHN C. McKEON 
STUYVESANT FISH RICHARD DELAFIELD RICHARD H. WILLIAMS 
CHARLES SCRIBNER FRANCIS R. APPLETON THOMAS F. VIETOR 
EDWARD C. HOYT CORNELIUS VANDERBILT EDWARD C. WALLACE 
W. ROCKHILL POTTS ISAAC GUGGENHEIM EDWIN G. MERRILL 


GILBERT G. THORNE 




















































THE HE financial interests of our 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK congeners sie coh foe-by; « 


banking service that embodies 


OF THE thoroughness, promptness, safe- 
CITY OF NEW YORK ty and sound experience in all 
42 Wall Street money transactions. 


Special department for foreign 


FOUNDED business. 
i8c3 — 
The 


cums ~~ roo | | FOURTH NATIONAL 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS 400,000 BANK 


emmmans OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICERS 


ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President JAMES G. CANNON, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier 


ALBERT S. COX, Asst. Cashier Capital and Surplus ° $10,000,000 


OWEN E. PAYNTER, Asst. Cashier 


























THE INDEPENDENT 








New York County 
National Bank 


INCORPORATED 1855 
Eighth Avenue, Cor. 14th St. 
NEW YORK 


Capital - - - - -.- $500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 1,711,008 





OFFICERS 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, President ' 
CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN, Vice-President 
JAMES C. BROWER, Vice-President 
THOMAS A. PAINTER, Cashier 
LAWRENCE J. GRINNON, Asst. Cashier 





DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM CARPENDER Pepro R. pe FLorez 
Curistian F. TIetyJen Esse I. Straus 
Francis L. LELAND AMES C. BROWER 





Sarge Deposir VAuLts. Boxes $5.00 AND UPWARD 
Per YEAR. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL AccouUNTS INVITED. 


THE 
NATIONAL 
NASSAU 
BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 
NATIONALIZED 1911, 


CHARTER MEMBER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


OFFICERS. 


EDWARD EARL, President. 
J. CHRISTY BELL, Vice-President. 
JOHN MUNRO, Vice-President. 
N. D. ALLING, Vice-President. 
W. B. NOBLE, Cashier. 

P. STURR, Asst. Cashier. 
G. L. THOMAS, Asst. Cashier. 
A. W. GILBART, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS, 
J. CHRISTY BELL, JOHN MUNROE, 
SAMUEL R. WEED, EDWARD EARL, 
HENRY C. MILLER, AUGUSTINE J. SMITH. 















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The First National Bank 
of Jersey City 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
April 18, 1912. 





RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts ............ $4,426,470.43 
Due from Banks & Bankers..... 2,745,149.61 
Real Estate and Securities ..... 802,942.30 
United States Bonds ............ 525,000.00 
Bonds to Secure Postal Savings.. 125,000.00 
BM Sikin dates kc nede ial wondmneu ae 1,059,422.09 

$0,683,984.43 


LIABILITIES 


UND Sih auth. SueBate Shoabes sees $400,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits... 1,319,552.96 


RN bcc decsnds odbeeecnes 392,197.50 
REE Ser ener pee eee 7 572,233.97 
$9,683,984.43 


Gro, T. Smit, President. 

Epwarp I. Epwarps, Cashier. 
Rosert E. JENNiNGS, Vice-President. 
Henry Brown, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 








1804-1912 


National 
Newark Banking Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


The Oldest Bank in New Jersey 
Began business July 30, 1804 
Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and Profits $1,880,000 
Deposits $9,000,000. 


D. H. MERRITT, President 
A. H. BALDWIN, Vice-President 
W. M. VAN DEUSEN, Cashier 
C. G. HEMINGWAY, Asst. Cashier 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


—~ 











FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Loans and 


Due from banks....... 
Exchanges for 


Ilouse 
Cash and 


Capital 


Surplus and undivided 


Circulation 
Deposits 





J. TATNALL 
LAW, 


WM. A. 
KENTON 


THOMAS W. 
CHARLES H. 
FREAS B. 
HARRY J. 


No. 1. 


RESOURCES 


ee 
-$3,939,007.16 


Cleating 





LIABILITIES 


«++ 1,620,950.05 


WARNE, 


SNYDER, 


April 18, 


——— 10,40 


$30,908,448.98 


profits... 


$30,908,448.98 


LEA, President 

First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
ANDREW, Cashier 

JAMES, Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
HAAS, Assistant Cashier 


1912. 


$ 20,506,348.39 


952,606.87 


5.510,486.56 


2,100.59 





$1,500,000.00 


999,997.50 
26,787,501.43 





The Union National Bank 


Of Cleveland, Ohio 


April 18, 1912 
RESOURCES 
Renee ed BGs 6.0 <c6cciccces dee $9,717,192.99 
CIE ede b.dusccabnsdssecesseseses 5,176.89 
SS. Bic BD cccwkedetetiwedeies creas 851,000.00 
TGS GH TINE, oc kb nseeeswesicss 570,495.20 
PS DOOMED once vicnce cucwsdctineces 300,000.00 
Cah wee RAPMARME 2 ccccicccccccvers Bocsnite 78.60 


$1 easton 





Se EE «a kn devtendinticeornsbin $1,600,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits......... 1,071,416.25 
RD ods wad davewesendcavunesecces 835 2c0.09 
EE ey ee ee 311,000.00 
Due to Depositors and Banks.......... 12,318,627.43 







- $16,136,243.68 


OFFICERS 


Gon. Te, TRI So acces ie ocesegesscd Presiden 
6 oon se ccetevdsesesccns Vice-President 
Gi i SOE 5 5 hc ci ccesivdeecsdeenehesvean Cashier 
et ee eres \ssistant Cashier 
a, as I, oo cine wade ak wae Assistant Cashier 
7 eT ia ce! Assistant Cashier 




















FRANKLI 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 18, 1912. 


Loans and 
Due from 
Cash 


Capital 


Circulation 
Deposits 


RESOURCES 
a a ee $ 
Banks 


LIABILITIES. 


Surplus and Net Profits 


E. P. PASSMORE, 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


26,387,773-98 
5,719,958.69 
8,711,922.43 
1,641,087.62 


$42,460,742.72 


$1,000,000.0 
3,011,435-5 
6 


$42,460,742.7 
Cashier. 











MARINE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF BUFFALO 


The Oldest Bank of Discount in Buffalo 
and the largest in the State outside of 
New York City, with Capital and Sur- 
plus Earnings of Three and One-Half 
Million Dollars and Resources of over 
Thirty-Five Million Dollars. 


Established 1850 





Correspondence Invited 








THE THAMES NATIONAL BANK 
NORWICH, CONN. April 18, 1912. 
RESOURCES. 


Loaus and investments........ $3,063,061.68 

iy Ge, SE snUeeueadenseeées ons oe 

Due from banks .........+06. aan 

Cash and reserve *..........0+. 413,038. oS $3,599,092 .22 

LIABILITIES. 

CE oo n.cnwsanbkasscccweaaees ,000,000 .00 

Surplus and profits .......... 844,359.80 

TEE. bbcasctcecenesoves 100,000. 

Deposlts .cccccccvocccccesccse 1,654,732.42 $3,599,092.22 

Willis A. Briscoe, Pres.: Chas. L. Hubbard, Vice Pres.; 
Charles W. Gale, Cashier; Henry L. Bennett, 


Asst. Cashier; Nathan A. Gibbs, 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
$1,000,000.00 


Capital ~ - - - 
Surplus Bagatn 902,114.16 


gs 
+ BARBER, Cashier. 
This bank on receive direct from banks, manufacturers 
and mercantile firms, checks and time items drawn on 
l:ovidence, and remit unon payment in New York ex 
change at a reasonable rate. 


8% Preferred Stock 


$25,000 in $100 Shares 
Par Value $100 Per Share 

After twenty-five years of selling Farm Mortgages, 
over my own name, without the loss of a dollar of in- 
terest or principal, I have incorporated my business for 
$100,000, and offer for sale $25,000 of the $50,000 Pre 
ferred Stock, redeemable January 1st, 1917, at $108. 

Certificates issued in amounts to suit. 

WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 

30 Years’ Continuous Residence. Lisbon, N. D. 


Asst. Cashier. 
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THE 


NATIONAL BANK OF 


COMMERCE 


IN ST. LOUIS 





Capital, 

Surplus, > $18,000,000 
Profits, — 

Deposits, - $63,000,000 





BUSINESS SOLICITED AND LIBERAL 
TREATMENT PROMISED 








Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 


United States Depositary 
MONROE and CLARK STREETS, CHICAGO 


Capital and Surplus $2,600,000.00 


OFFICERS 
WM. A. TILDEN, President 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice Pres. 
FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier 
GEO. H. WILSON, Asst. Cashier 
CHAS. FERNALD, Asst. Cashier 


This Bank solicits the accounts 
of Banks, Corporations, Firms, 
and Individuals. Every effort 
is made by courteous personal 
attention to give customers the 
most prompt and efficient serv- 
ice. 











The Security National 
Bank of Minneapolis 


April 18, 1912. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and Discounts ........-.000-ee00- $13,856,957 . 80 





QVOTEPORIS oc cccccccccccscccccccccsccece 3,814.93 
Bonds, stocks and securities ........... 160,768 .23 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation ....... 450,000 .00 
Cash on hand, and due from banks ..... 8,834,781 .95 
LIABILITIES. $23,306,322.91 
Cate BOR oc.n00006 0000860 00600cee one $1,000,000 .00 
Surplus «nd undivided profits .......... 2,163,331 .10 
Reserved for unearned discount ......... 100,000 .00 
Peeeeeees GOP CAEP ccocccccccccscccscce 19,777.11 
SOD © ckbdevecdues sdakeburrencences 443,800.00 
REE: «0 n.9: 0:60 5065.05-002546000 4400080008 19,579,414.70 
OFFICERS $23,306,322 .91 

F, > CHAMBERLAIN, President 

F. G. WINSTON, Vice-President 

PE RRY HARRISON, Vice-President 


Kk. F. MEARKLE, Vice-President 

J. 8S. POMEROY, Cashier 

GEORGE LAWTHER, Asst. Cashier 
FRED SPAFFORD, Asst. Cashier 
STANLEY H. BEZOIER, Asst. Cashier 
W. A. MEACHAM, Asst. Ceshier 


DIRECTORS 
H. C. Akeley Morris McDonald 
L. C. Barnett Sumner T. McKnight 
R. M. Bennett FE. F. Mearkle 
A. 8. Brooks W. 8. Nott 
E. J. Carpenter seorge F. Piper 
F. A. Chamberlain J. S. Pomeroy 
F. M. Crosby J. H. Quel 
L. F. Day Thomas L. Shevlin 
C. FL Deaver Fred BRB. Snyder 
J. H. Ellison John R. VanDerlip 
Perry UWarrison Cc. C. Webber 
Louis K. Hull Kk. C. Warner 


F, P.: Hixon F. G. Winston 

We invite Commercial Accounts and the Reserve 
Accounts of Banks in the Northwestern States, having 
every facility to handle business to the sat’ sfaction of 
our patrons. 











THE PEOPLES 
STATE BANK 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital and Surplus, + $3,000 000.00 
Assets Over = = $38,000,000 00 


Interest _ on Sevtees Deposits 
and Trust Funds 


BANKING BY MAIL 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET I. 


OFFICERS 
GE H. RUSSEL, President 
3E E. LAWSON, Vice-President 
“Ss. MAS ON, Vice-President 
A. SCHULTE, Vice-President 
S. COL BURN, Vice-President 
s Cashier 


rte] 
90 
an 


P. BORGMAN, Cashier Savings Dept. 
. W. SMYLIE, Manager Credits and Audits 
R. BODDE, ‘Assistant Cashier 
ARLES H. AYERS, Assistant Cashier 
OCH SMITH, Assistant Cashier 
T. CUDMORE, Assistant Cashier 
ZORGE T. COURTNEY, Auditor 


Be go PREP PES 
4 ~ 
pa 
= 
Z 
rt 
Sez 
Ze 
i?) 
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Agency of the ANGLO SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, Limited, 60 Wall Street, New York 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL.. . £2,500,000 _—egpneatent, | ISSUED Byte peesucoseeces £ 1,250,000 ($6,250,000) 
“RESERVE Wi «cchessuhtctneed ta 50,000 ($4,250,000) 
HEAD OFFICE: OLD BROAD STREET. LONDON 
Branches: In Argentina,- Bolivia, Chile, Uruguay, and at Hamburg, Germany. 
The Agency undertakes all fi ial es In Braai I y one ad et 
nancial business w uth America, acchanee Bills, issues Draf 
arranges Cable remittances, etc., on the most advantageous torman, a a 


H. MACKENZIE, Agent 




















PACIFIC BANK cnn 16 
Established 1850 EIGHTH AVENUE. ann 34TH STREET 
_ NEW YORK 
Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 
. COR FW. TI. vec iccceccessvs President 
Capital and Surplus, $1,400,000 FRANCIS 1. SEELAND Sesto beeahie Vice-President 
CHARLES ROBE sen 5 some. ccc 2d Vice-President 
THEODORE ot BERTINE........ 3d Vice-President 
WALTER WESTERVELT 2... ooesrrvcrrns Cashier 
Two Banking Offices: DIRECTORS 
470 B Christian F. Tietjen Thomas Stokes 
roadway renege a 3 ' Charles L wl 
° ‘rancis L. Leland George Karsch 
Madison Ave. and 28th St. W. Edgar Pruden Theo. M, Bertine 
, Augustus Tietjen 


























1851 1912 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, - - President 


Issues Every Desirable Form of Policy Known to Modern Life 
Insurance 


Course of Insurance Education 
Our(Department for Furnishing Prospects 
New Model Policy 


Will plough the field and assure the harvest for good agents 






WRITE HOME OFFICE 
Or ORA S. ROGERS, 





Manager, 149 Broadway, New York 
































REGAL ENGINES 


Marine and Automobile 
4-Cycle — reliable and well de 
signed. Light, Medium and He av y : 
Duty Type Engines for all sizes F REINFORCED 
of boats. SUT ON EMENT SILO 

REGAL"GASOLINE ENGINE CO. vous Cee FARM: 

15 East Pear! St., Coldwater, Mich. 


Dee 


° TANKS © ‘CEMENT 
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THE GREENWICH 
SAVINGS BANK 


246-248 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
January i, 1912 

LIABILITIES 





Due Depositors - $64,331,631.00 
Surplus, at par - 5,489,865.26 
JAMES QUINLAN. President 
LOWELL LINCOLN, Ist Vice-President 
A. 8. FRISSE 2d Vice-President 
CHAS. M. Dt Treasurer 
CHAS. L t. Treasurer 


. L, SEIBERT, Ass 
ROSTON PELL, Comptroller 
FUNDING COMMITTEE 
Lowell Lincoln David M. Morrison 
A. 8. Frissell Alfred L. White 
Carl Schefer 
TRUSTEES 
1906 Frank H. Dodd 
1907 John Harsen Rhoades 
1907 Arthur Iselin 
1907 Francis M. Bacon, Jr. 
1907 Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr. 
1907 George Blagden 
1907 Henry C. Swords 
1909 B. Ogden Chisolm 
1910 Lawrence L. Gillespie 
1911 Allen Wardwell 
1911 Edwin 8. a 
1901 Bradish Johnson 194) BOwin G. Meerill 
1901 Geo. Austin Sorrioen 1911 W~ DeLancey Kountze 
1904 Wm. A. Stree 1911 Albert H. Wiggin 
1904 Carl TT ny 1912 Gates W. McGarrah 
1905 Charles F. Hoffman 1912 B. R. L. Gould 


FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, } Secretaries 


e 


1871 Lowell Lincoln 

1883 Edward N. Tailer 
1888 Algernon 8. Frissell 
1889 David M. Morrison 
1892 James — 

1892 A. G. Agn 

1893 William R. “Stewart 
1896 Alfred L. White 
1896 B. Aymar Sands 
1899 Lucius K. Wilmerding 
1899 Charles D. Dickey 
1900 Daniel A. Davis 


Union Dime 
Savings Bank 


Sith Avenue and 40th St, NEW YORK CITY 


Assets, $36,702,802.53 
Surplus, 2,975,088.57 


OFFICERS 


ALEX. NI s is 0c kaeee decndae President 
PREDK H. MECKER. CLERMONT H. WILCOX 


ice-Presidents 


RS . Se ee Treasurer 

Sh 7: eee Assistant Treasurer 

WILLIAM G. ROSS biwegeeceedsaumene shud Secretary 

C. . BOVE. 0 ccccccccene Attorney and, Counsel 
TRUSTEES 


Wm. H. Locke 
Charles G. Dobbs 
James S, Herrman 
John R. Hegeman 
Francis M. Leake 
Wm, G. Ross 
Wm. McMaster Mills 
Clermont H. Wilcox Willard E. Edmister 
Alex. P. W. Kinnan Fred. C. Meacham 
Malcolm B, Dutcher 


Fred’k H. Ecker 
William C. Lane 
Abram C. DeGraw 
John F. Thomson 
Edgar. A. Tredwell 
William R. Innis 
George Hadden 








CHARTERED 1819. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


In the CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No. 280 FOURTH AVENUE 


ASSETS - - $107,342,968.86 
SURPLUS AT PAR - 8,992,163.98 
OFFICERS 


WALTER TRIMBLE, President 

FREDERIC W. STEVENS, First Vice-President. 
CHARLES 8S. BROWN, Second Vice-President 
WILLIAM A. HOE, Third Vice-President 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary 

EDMUND W. RYAN, Assistant Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller 

G. FREDERICK STEIL, Deputy Comptroller 
JOHN HARPER, Accountant 

RICHARD W. MOTT, Assistant Acountant 
JAMES B. GALLAGHER, Assistant Accountant 





IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers Street, New York City 
CHARTERED 1851. 





Total Assets - $20,230,726.77 





H. E, TENER, President 
J. K. LASHER, First Vice-President 
H. KROGER, Second Vice-President 
G. B. DUNNING, Secretary 
Deposits made on or before the 1oth day of Jan- 
uary or July, or the 3d day of April or October 


will bear interest from the 1st of those months 
respectively. 

















Bank ofthe Metropolis 


31 Union Square New York 


Capital $1,000,000 
Surplus $2,000,000 


CORCELLUS H. HACKETT......... Chairman of Board 
DEGPTME TRATIR. ... cvccccccscccccdsveseces President 
GORGE MeNRIR. ..0.ccccccccccccccccee Vice-President 
EDWARD C. BVANG. ....cccoscccccccvce Vice-President 
EDWIN 8S. LAFFEY........ccccccccscccccccecs Cashier 
HERBERT G. KIMBALL.............4 Assistant Cashier 








The Franklin Savings Bank 


Cor. Eighth Ave. and Forty-second St. 
TOTAL ASSETS ................05 “109, 


$22 842.69 
AMOUNT DUE ete ae eoeees a ois: 770 .93 
SURPLUS, PAR VALUES .......... ,071.76 





WM. G. CONKLIN, President 

JOHN D. ROBINSON, 1st Vice-President 
JOHN 8. SILLS, ¥ Vice-President 

‘ LEAYCRAFT, Treasurer 
WALTER F. EXTER. ‘Comptroller 
WILLIAM B. KRUG, Secreta 


ILSON M. POWELL, Counsel 


Deposits made on or before the tenth day of 
January or July will draw interest from the first 
of those months respectively. 
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Central Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


54 Wall Street 


Capital and Surplus - - - - $18,000,000 
(of which $17,000,000 has been earned) 


| q Authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Ad- 

ministrator or Guardian. Receives Deposits 
subject to check, and allows Interest on Daily 
Balances. @ Acts as Transfer Agent, Registrar 
and Trustee under Mortgages. 














United States Trust ‘Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET’ 

CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,877,034.29 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 
COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities and other property, 
real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 24 Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board, ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 
WM. ROCKEFELLER FRANK LYMAN LYMAN J. GAGE WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 
ALEXANDER E. ORR JAMES STILLMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM STEWART TOD 
WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD W. SHELDON OGDEN MILLS 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP EGERTON L. WINTHROP 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 























The Union Trust Company of New York (established in 1864) has for many 
years made a specialty of Personal Trusts—under Will or under Agreement—and 
maintains a carefully organized department for handling them. 


Many millions of dollars worth of property—real and personal—have been 
entrusted to the company by conservative people, residents not only of New York 
State but of other States in which the Union Trust Company is authorized to 
transact business. 


Correspondence or interviews with persons considering the formation of trusts 
of any kind—for themselves or for others—are solicited. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, - - : - 80 Broadway 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS - - $8,900,000 
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The Long Island Loan and Trust Company 


TEMPLE BAR, 44 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $3,000,000 


The Company Offers its Services as Depositary, Executor and Trustee 


OFFICERS: 
DAVID G. LEGGET, President 
CLINTON L. ROSSITER, First Vice-President FREDERICK T. ALDRIDGE, Secretary 
JOHN H. EMANUEL, Jr., Second Vice-President WILLARD P. SCHENCK, Assistant Secretary 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,650,000 




















OFFICERS 

JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary ale 
HOWA sat. 
Mf gen Fee emes, J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
JULIAN P FAIRCHILD Vice-Presidents SEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
WM. J. WASON, JR., TRUSTEES 
JOSEPH P. GRACE HENRY A. MEYER 

WALTER E. BEDELL WILLIAM HARKNESS CHARLES A. 0’DONOHUB 
E. C. BLUM JOSEPH HUBER CHARLES E. PERKINS 
GEO. V. BROWER H. APP DICK S. RAMSAY 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE WHITMAN W. KENYON H. B. SCHARMANN 
ROSWELL ELDRIDGE JOSEPH LIEBMANN JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD D. W. MeWILLIAMS W. M. VAN ANDEN 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD JOHN McNAMEE JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 








CHARTERED 1866 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


177 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN 
Manhattan Branch, Broadway and Wall St. Bedford Branch, Bedford Ave. and Fulton St. 
LAST STATEMENT MARCH 21, 1912 


Capital and Undivided Profits - - «= $3,426,243.00 


Total Resources - - - » - + + 27,347,632.65 
OFFICERS 
THEODORE F, MILLER..............-.- President WILLIS McDONALD, JR.........0:+++++Asst. Sec’y 
Spee eee WW. - MOCO... ciccccctcdeecs Vice-Pres. HORACE W. FARRE L ee ee Asst. Sec’y 
fd ERPS OT aaa Vice-Pres. C. Gi BRE ene En cccccsccccccccced Asst. Sec’y 
FRANK J. W. DILLER. isn one pee a oe 4 8 88 er Asst. Sec’y 








GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK Metropolitan Bank 





Copies Hts Paid dad ° .* « eye 
eserv . . . ° 000. 
NEW YORK Gnitviaedivems”’ ° :: 138,046.68 

Invites the A ts of Banks, T Cc i err 

nvites the ccounts oO anks, bane ompanies, S. J. MOORE, President D.E.T HOMSON. x. C., Vice-Pres. 

Corporations and Individuals. Sir W. MORTIMER ek 
en JOHN FIRSTBROOK JAMES RYRIE W. D. ROSS 
EDWARD F. CLARK, LATHROP C. HAYNES, HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 
President. Vice-Pres. and Sec. W. D. ROSS, General Manager 








ALFRED M. BARRETT, CoORRESPONDENTS—New York: Bank of the Manhattan 
Treasurer. Company. London: Bank of Scotland. 
Prompt Attention Given to Collections 




















THE INDEPENDENT 








ESTABLISHED 1887 


The Greenwich 


Trust Comp 


any 


96 Greenwich Avenue 
Greenwich, Conn. 


ROBERT JAY WALSH, President 
ALFRED A. RUNDLE, Vice-President 


A. W. W. MARSH: ALL, Vice-Presider 


it and Sec’y 


WALTER B. TODD, Treasurer 
LUTHER H. ALLCORN, Trust 


Officer 


Total Resourses, $2,300,000 


Four Per Cent. Paid in 
Department 


TRUSTEES 


Savings 


NATHANIEL A, KNAPP SEAMAN MEAD 
S. Evsert MILLs WHITMAN S. MEap 
Wesster HAIGHT Rosert Jay WALSH 


Joun D. Barrett 
*. L. Scorretp 
W. F, H. Locxwoop 


This Company_ respectfully solicits accounts of 


Corporations, Business Houses and 


Individuals 











Condensed Statement 


The 


Northwestern National Bank 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


At Close of Business, April 18, 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts. .......scccccccces 
Be Se Oe Cler BORGER. . cccccscccses 
Banking House 
Overdrafts 
Cash and Due from Banks..........-- 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Circulation 
Deposits 


WM. H. DUNWOODY, 
Chairman of the Boar« 
E. W. 


HON. M. B. KOON.....;-..c--.sss- 
JOS. CHAPMAN, 

J. A. LATTA. 

A. 


Affiliated with 
THE MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST 


1912 


$19,741,830.39 
1,341,971.50 
575,000.00 
2,698.37 
10,126,334.68 


$31,787,834-94 


$3,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
361,595-17 
120,000.00 
26,306,239.77 


$31,787,834-94 


i of Directors 

President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice- President 


. Cashier 

. Cashier 
. Cashiers 
. Cashier 
. Cashier 
. Cashier 


COMPANY 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
busincss April 18, 1912: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans und discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits........ 
Bonds, securities, 
Banking house 
Due from national banks 
agents) 2,251,373 .§ 
Due from State and private banks and bank- 
ers, trust companies and savings banks.. 339, 321. i 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other national banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 


Total $43,814,275. 


LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in $3,000,000. 
Surplus fund 6,000,900. 
Undivided profits, S expenses and taxes 

paid 1,082,953. 
National banknotes outstanding 283,400. 
State banknotes outstanding 10,838 . 
Reserved for taxes 20,000. 
Due to other national banks 4,336,315. 
Due to State and private banks and bank- 


ers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier's checks outstanding 

United States deposits 


tal "43,81 814, 4,275.: 24 
State a , = York, County of New York, gs.: 

I, FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of 
April, 1912. 

EDW’'D P. BROWN, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, 


W. EMLEN ROOSEV ELT, Directors. 
WM. HI. PORTER, 














Chartered by Continental Congress 1781 
Capital and Surplus, $3,700,000 





The business public knows this 
institution for its strength and 
its faithful adherence to correct 
banking principles, 





—_— 


The Bank of North America 


(NATIONAL BANK) 





